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Produced at the Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, 5th 
May, 1890; afterwards played at Toole's Theatre, Lon- 
don, 3rd July, 1890. 
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THE SOLICITOR 



ACT I. 



Scene. — A well furnished room in Captain Midhubst*s 

quarters in barracks. Cheque book on 

davenport Bell on table b. Music for curtain. 

(bugle call heabd off ^defaulteb^") 

(Enter Pbtvate Mannebs. He places the following 
papers on table b. " The Queen" " The Qraphic,*' 
** Society," and ''Lady's Pictorial," On table l. he 
places **Beirs Life" and *' Sporting Times,") 

(Enter Mbs. Bbandon l.) 

Mbs. B. Is Mrs. Midhurst at home? (Mannebs, at 
fireplace, turns to her,) Jack! You here! 

Man. Yes, my dear sister. 

Mbs. B. Oh, Jack, can't you see how humiliating all 
this is for me! I beg, I implore you purchase your dis- 
charge! 

• Man. And give up all chance of promotion? No, 
thanks. Why, with a little luck I shall foe a sergeant- 
major in a few years, and who knows but that I may get 
my commission. I mean to have a good try for it, 
Milly. • 

Mbs. B. What are you doing here? 

Man. Captain Midhurst's man is away for the next 
few days, and I've taken over his duties. 

Mbs. B. O, Jack, Jack, why will you not give up this 
life? (crosses l. sits on chair.) 

Man. My dear sister — {coming c.) — don't worry your- 
self — I like it. I'm quite happy, and until I hold His 
Majesty's commission — and I intend to do so some day — 
I don't mean to let the world know that Private Man- 
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G THE SOLICITOR. 

ners is in reality Jack Tallboys, son of Viscount Tall- 
boys, of Brinlington Hall, Bucks, and brother of Mrs. 
Brandon, the wife of Gilbert Brandon, Esq., the cele- 
brated solicitor, (crosses to Mite. B. hand on shoulder) 
You've promised to keep my secret; you're a good, dear 
little woman, it's quite safe with you, so do not let us 
say any more about it. 

Mrs. B. It's all dad's fault. 

Man. You're quite right, it is; — (hack to c. again)-- 
he wouldn't let me be a soldier. I was determined I 
would be one, so I adopted the only means in my power, 
I entered the ranks. 

Mrs. B. Why didn't you take dad's advice and join 
the Church? 

Man. Church! 

Mrs. B. With his influence you would soon have got 
a living. 

Man. a living! Oh, how many poor curates are there 
starving, with the one hope that some day they will get 
a living? 

Mrs. B. (rises — goes to davenport at hack c.) Pow 
much nicer it would have been for you. 

Man. Do you think so? Well, do you know, I don't. 
Fancy my being a parson! (Mrs. B. goes l. Man. 
laughs — goes r.) Milly, you're not yourself to-day or 
you wouldn't let such ideas enter your head. By the 
way, how did you get home last night? (crosses B. cor- 
ner.) 

Mrs. B. (comes down c.) O, Jack, I was. nearly 
killed! 

Man. What! 

Mrs. B. The cabman drove so furiously I thought 
every moment I should have been thrown out. The 
police tried to stop him in Grosvenor Place, but they 
didn't succeed; and passing St. George's Hospital we 
were nearly in collision with an omnibus. I was so 
thankful to get home safely. 

Man. The fellow must have been drunk. 

Mrs. B. I fear so. He seemed so strange; and what 
do you think — (both c.) — Jack, he drove off without tak- 
ing his fare. 

Man. (r.) Very drunk! (goes up r.) By Jove, 
I'm forgetting myself — (hus.) — I'll tell Mrs. Midhurst 
you are here, madam. 

(Exit.) 

Mrs. B. Jack, don't! Oh, haven't I enough trouble 
without seeing you in this position? — (looking off after 



THE SOLICITOR. Y 

him. Coming down stage) — ^What am I to do? Where 
can I get the money? (bus.) I must, I toiU get those 
diamonds back, ipcrosses to table b.) 

(Captain Midhubst enters l, u. e. down c.) 

Capt. M. Ah, my dear Mrs. Brandon, how do you do? 

Mrs. B. Captain Midhurst! — good morning. 

Capt. M. I've some awfully good news for you. 

Mbs. B. For me? 

Capt. M. Yes! The objection to " Skylark," winner 
of the " Mudborough Cup " yesterday, has been over- 
ruled. 

Mbs. B. Then I win! 

Capt. M. £200. I must confess my judgment was 
very much at fault. Fancy an outsider at 50-1 winning 
in the commonest of canters! — and with such good 
horses in the field, too. 

Mbs. B. I am so delighted, Captain Midhurst. If you 
only knew how much I want the money — ^that is, I 
should say I — (confused,) 

. Capt. M. Um! Well, as I made the bet for you, 1*11 
give you my cheque for the amount if you like. — (up 
tp davenport. Takes out cheque book.) 

Mbs. B. Thank you so much! 

Capt. M. (Sits at davenport. Aside) Worried 
about something evidently, (signs cheque and blots it.) 
Pay self or bearer £200. — Shall I cross it? 

Mbs. B. No, don't trouble. • 

Capt. M. You pass my bankers on your way home. 
(comes down, gives cheque. Mrs. B. goes up. He 
Juinds cheque to her.) There you are! 

Mbs. B. Captain Midhurst, not a word to anyt)ne that 
I've won this money; if my husband heard of it, I don't 
know what the consequences would be. He has such a 
horror of horse racing. 

Capt. M. (bows.) Take my advice, Mrs. Brandon, 
and let this be your last bet, or you'll soon lose that 
£ 200. 

Mbs. B. It's so delightfully exciting; and then, you 
know, my bets are so very small, (bus. tapping cheque.) 

Capt. M. It's astonishing how quickly the miania for 
gambling grows, and the stakes increase in an equally 
rapid way. 

Mbs. B. With you men perhaps, yes, but you gamble 
for such large amounts, you know. 

(Manners enters b. d.) 

Man. I say, Milly — (bus, sees Midhubst) — Mrs. Mid- 
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hurst's compliments and would you kindly go up to her 
room, madam. 

(Crosses to l., salutes and exits.) 

Mrs. B. Thanks, (going to r. d.) 

Capt. M. Kitty Is awfully seedy this morning — so 
fearfully late before we left the Litsons' last night. 

Mrs. B. Yes, she wasn't looking at all well in the 
Park yesterday. 

Cap. M. These late hours play the very deuce with 
her. 

Mrs. B. And with all of us, I fear. Au revoir, for 
the present. 

(Exit R. D.) 

Capt. M. (taking up "Sporting Times'*) If Mrs. 
Brandon hasn't something on her mind that's bothering 
her, I'm no judge of human nature. Passed it oft very 
well, though. Clever woman, by Jove, and a lucky one, 
too. Fancy spotting the winner of the Cup yesterday — 
a rank outsider at 50 to 1! Wish I'd had something on 
myself; the confounded favourite was nowhere, (aits 
table R.) 

Man. Mr. Gilbert Brandon! 

(Gilbert Brandon enters c.) 

Bran. Ah, my dear Midhurst, thank goodness you are 
here! 

Capt. M. Ah, Brandon, how d'ye do? Your wife's up- 
stairs, (seated) 

(Brandon groans and sits in chair l.) 

I say, what's the matter? 

Bran. Everything! Everybody! That fellow Arling- 
ton of yours. 

Capt. M. What's he been doing now? 

Bran. I dined with him at his club last night, met 
Linton and Grainger of the Guards there. 

Capt. M. Then I'll back you had a pretty warm even- 
ing. 

Bran. You are quite right! we did! After dinner 
Grainger suggested a stroll. 

Capt. M. Ah! I know what that meant! 

Bran. It was a fine night, so oft we started, (rises, 
crosses to Mid.) Midhurst, old friend, that stroll has 
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THE SOLICITOR, 9 

landed me into an abyss of misery and horror that I 
can never get out of! (crosses to l. c.) 

Capt. M. I say, old chappie! 

Brand. Stay, there are two ways out of it.— Ruin to 
me in my profession on one side, and the Divorce Court 
on the other. 

Capt. M. Don't you think a little brandy, eh? — steady 
your nerves — ^What? 

Brand. They'll never be steady again when I think 
of it. 

Capt. M. Then don't think of it 

Bband. That rash, wild, foolish act of mine last 
night, it almost drives me mad. 

Capt. Mv Rash, wild, foolish act last night? 

Brand. And yet I'm glad — glad I did it, for I've dis- 
covered something — something that may have been going 
on for years. 

Capt. M. 'Pon my word, old chap» this is a little bit 
too much. You seem to be enjoying yourself, but I don't 
quite see the joke. 

Brand. Joke? (bus, rises, goes l.) Bxctise me. 

Capt. M. Come, come, you're a lawyer, and accus- 
tomed to review things in a cool and collected mannefi^ 
(crosses to get cigarette.) 

Bran. In court, sir, yes, when I'm engaged to de- 
fend or prosecute some one else. In this case, I hare ta 
defend myself, my honour, and my wife. Yet— stay, nc^* 
after last night's discovery, so far as she is conoerned, 
I'm for the prosecution. 

Capt. M. (aside) Oh! I see. (bus. of looking fo- 
^ toatds Mrs. Brandon's exit door.) 

Brand. Midhurst, the revelation I am going to make 
to you is evidence, conclusive evidence against myself. 
(seated chair l.) 

Capt. M. Then don't tell me if it is anything very 
dreadful; I shall be an accessory after the aet» fact, or 
-whatever you term it. 

Brand. I must! There are no witnesses; besides, I 
can trust you, old fellow, (rises and goes to him.) 

Capt. M. I'm in for it! Fire away,- then. Y©« went 
for a stroll, (sits chair r. o^ b. table.) 

Brand. Well, we walked some little distance in the 
direction of the Park— 

Capt. M. Nearest way to the Aquarium, yes. 

Brand. When Arlington suddenly burst into an un- 
controllable fit of laughter; it was so infectious 

Capt. M. That you all joined In. Bh? 

Brand. Yes; not knowing what the dickens we were 
laughing about. " Look at that! " Arlington shouted, 
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pointing to the other side of the street. Our laughter 
had been loud, but it was boisterous then, for there we 
saw a cabman, very screwed, vainly endeavouring to re- 
mount his box. 

(Captain Midhubst laughs.) 

After several unsuccessful attempts, during which his 
antics were of a most extraordinary nature, he gave it 
up in despair and re-entered the public house, (crosses 
to table R.) "Two to one in fivers, Brandon, you don't 
drive that cab down Picadilly," Arlington called out. I 
accepted the wager, and before I knew where I was, 
I had put on the cabman's coat and mounted the box. 
(crosses to c.) 

Capt. M. (laughs) 

Brand. Yes, I must have been drunk — in fact, I'm 
sure I was. (crosses back to table,) I hadn't gone far, 
before I repented my foolish act, when a lady hailed me. 
Intending to take the cab back, of course I didn't see 
her; unfortunately, a policeman came to her assistance, 
stopped me and opened the doors of the hansom for 
her. 

Capt. M. (laughs) Ha, ha! 

Brand, (rises, goes to Mid. c.) Then, to my hor- 
ror, I saw, by the light of the lamps, stepping into that 
cab— MY WIFE ! ! ! 

Capt. M. Your wife! 

Brand. My wife. " 17 Vere Street, Kensington," she 
called through the trap door, and off we started. Imag- 
ine the state of my mind; if I was a little mixed when I 
started, that sobered me. — My wife driving in a cab 
alone, late at night, and I, her husband, sitting on the 
box! (rises f crosses to l. and back to table.) Well, we 
reached our destination at last; she jumped out, ordered 
me to wait, entered the house, and the door was closed. 
From my seat on the cab, I saw, through the blinds 
broken in the centre, that she had entered the dining- 
room. I couldn't see her face, but she'd thrown off her 
cloak and I recognized her dress. I could see that she 
was reading a letter — she sat down — ^that movement gave 
me a full view of her face. She was veryfcnuch agitated, 
and read that letter over and over again, (sits chair l. 
of B. table.) 

Capt. M. Go on! 

Brand. The next moment the door opened and a sol- 
dier entered the room. 

Capt. M. A soldier? 
. Bband. Yes, a soldier, in uniform. My wife rose to 
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meet him, and for some minutes they stood conversing 
together; at last they shook hands, and, by the shadow 
thrown on the blinds, I knew the villain had kissed MY 
WIFE ! {goes to door l.) 

Capt. M. My dear sir, there must be some mistake, 
Mrs. Brandon wouldn't do a thing like that, {rises , goes 
to fireplace.) 

Brand, (l.) She did! My faith in her is destroyed 
forever! Well, I was in the act of getting off the' cab, 
intending to burst into the house, when the street door 
opened and she re-entered my cab, instructing me to 
drive to the address I know so well — my own house. I 
was furious by this time, and drove that cab like mad — 
how we reached my door alive, I don't know. I stopped 
for nothing — unheeding the police, I dashed along with 
my guilty burden inside. 

Capt. M. (r.) Anyhow, you reached home safely? 
{sits R. of table r.) 

Brand. Yes. My next difficulty was how to get rid 
of that cab. 

Capt. M. By Jove, yes! What did you do with it? 

Brand. I determined to drive it back to the public 
house, hoping the cabman would still be there; but I was 
destined to go only a few hundred yards in that direc- 
tion. 

Capt. M. What do you mean? 

Brand. I was hailed! 

Capt. M. What, again? 

Brand. Yes, by a couple of men this time. " Not to- 
night! " I called out, and drove away. " No you don't! " 
shouted one of the villains, rushing at the horse's head 
and stopping me. It was of no use, I couldn't get away 
from them ; they took their seats in the cab, and " Shep- 
herd's Bush," came through the trap door. *' The police 
station, you mean?" I replied, and I'd hit the right 
nail on the head, for the — (crosses to r.) — next instant 
the trap was jammed open with a stick, and a revolver 
presented at me, with these words — " Drive like the devil, 
if you want to leave that box alive I " That settled it, 
and away I went, {crosses l. up to couch.) 

Capt. M. A couple of scoundrels, evidently. 

Brand. Without a doubt. One of the fellows carried 
a large bag, which must have been exceedingly heavy, by 
the way he lifted it into the cab. 

Capt. M. Burglars, by George! Deuced awkward for 
you, though! 

Brand. Awkward! I should think|it was. Here was 
I, a lawyer, helping these villains to fly from justice. 
We reached Shepherd's Bush in no time; they stopped 
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me at the corner of a very quiet street, where they both 
got out, and I drove off without waiting for the fare 
they offered me. 

Capt. M. Now, what did you do with the cab? 

Brand. I was desperate — the horse was dead beat, 
and, fearing that I should be hailed again, I drove it 
down a side street, left it there and rushed into the 
main thoroughfare, jumped into a hansom and drove 
home, (sits l.) 

(Capt. laughs,) 

7or pity's sake, don't laugh! See the position I'm 
placed in. There's the cabman to begin with — his horse 
and vehicle will be found, the man can be easily traced, 
and then there'll be the deuce to pay. (sits c. l.) 

Capt. M. (rising, goes up c, faces Brandon.) But, 
I say, what about aiding and abetting the thieves in 
their flight, eh? (Brandon groans.) If the fellows are 
wanted, the police might trace your connection with 
them last night. 

Brand. How? 

Capt. M. Furious driving with your wife — police tried 
to stop you, didn't you say? 

Brand. Yes; unsuccessfully, though. 

Capt. M. What does that matter? Do you suppose 
they're such fools as not to have taken the number of the 
cab? (crosses to Brandon.) 

Brand. Oh, lor'! (groans.) 

Capt. M. Come, cheer up, old fellow, don't meet your 
troubles half way. The fellows may have been perfectly 
honest; in that case, you'll probably hear no more about 
it. That revolver certainly does look a little suspicious. 

Brand. That's what I thought when I saw it pointed 
at my head, (rises and crosses r.) It dops, it does! 
Then there's my wife's mysterious visit to Kensington! 
What was her object in meeting that soldier there? 

Capt. M. (l.) Now, look here, Brandon, don't con- 
jure up absurd ideas about it. Mrs. Brandon's a dear, 
good little woman, and I'll stake my life there's nothing 
wrong, nothing but what can be easily explained, take 
my word for it. (crosses to l. corner.) 

Brand, (sits r.) Then why hasn't she done so? 

Capt. M. Perhaps you haven't given her the chance. 

Brand. I have, sir. This morning, at breakfast, she 
evaded all my questions as to her movements last night. 

Capt. M. You lawyers always look at the dark side of 
everything — in this case, you should be for the defence, 
not the prosecution, (crosses up c.) 
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(Manners enters l. u. e.> 

Man. Colonel Sterndale's compliments, and would you 
kindl^y step over to his quarters, sir? (hue. Midhurst.) 
I think something serious has taken place — the orderly 
says the Colonel's in a terrible state, sir. 

Capt. M. I'll go at once, {goes up, puts cheque hook 
in drawer.) 

(Manners salutes and exits,} 

Caft. M. What has* gone wrong with the old boy? 
EiXcuse me, Brand6n — mustn't keep the Colonel waiting. 
(goinff — comes down r. to Brand.) Come, come, old fel- 
low, cheer up. {slaps him on the hacK) See you 
again. — Poor old Brandon, what a deuce of a mess he's 
got himself into! {exit.) 

Brand. - (c.) What in the name of goodness am I to 
do? If the men I drove to Shepherd's Bush last night 
are honest fellows, I've little to fear, {laughs.) Honest? 
Why, of course they are. Midhurst thinks the revolver 
looked susi^cious — pooh! Absurd! Lots of law-abiding 
men carry revolvers — ^besides, they may have just come 
from abroad, where a fellow wouldn't think of going 
out without one. Then again, if a robbery or big crime 
of any sort had taken place last night, it would have 
been reported in the papers to-day. I've nothing to fear 
in that quarter.'^ Now, what about the cabman? Well, 
I've certainly got him into a bother, so the only thing 
I can do is to get him out of it. Let me see, the police 
will easily trace him; he'll be fined by the magistrate 
and there'll be an end of the matter. Of course, I shall 
pay the money and er — give the cabman a fiver for him- 
self. But my wife's intrigue — ^that I can never reconcile. 
I shall never know another moment's peace till I've 
found the man who cast that shadow on the blind! 

(Manners enters L. u. s.) 

Man. Mr. Hobson's here,^ sir. 

Brand. My clerk — Ask him to come up. I'm snre 
Cantain Midhurst won't mind. 

Man. Certainly, sir. {exits.) 

Brand. Hobson here. What can he want, I wonder? 
Can anything have been discovered? Oh, how absurd I 
am. Of course not, of course not! ! ! Some little detail 
in connection with the ofikse, that's all. Old Barnsby, the 
senior partner, wants to see me, perhaps. 
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(HoBSON enters l. u. e.) 

Hob. Note from Mr. Barnsby, sir. (gives note,) 

Brand, {aside) I thought so. (aloud) Thanks, 
Hobson — wait a moment. (Hobson goes up to daven- 
port, reads newspaper. Brand, opens letter and 
reads.) " My dear Brandon — ^A case, which has enlisted 
my sympathy, came under my notice at Bow Street 
this morning. A cabman named Kingston, formerly a 
coachman in my service, was arrested last night and 
brought before the magistrate this morning on a charge 
of drunkenness. During the hearing, something trans- 
pired which caused Mr. Bohan to remand Kingston for- 
a week, when a charge of a much graver nature will, I 
fear, be brought against him. I am so convinced of the 
man's honesty, that I have determined to take up his 
defence — when I say I, of course, I mean the firm. — As 
I am leaving at once for Paris, I must ask you take up 
the Kingston affair for me. Hobson will give you all the 
particulars — fortunately he was in the court with me. 
Yours, Morris Barnsby." (sits) This letter, Hobson, is 
in reference to er — the man Kingston. Mr. Barnsby re- 
fers me to you for particulars of the case. 

Hob. Man was arrested last night, sir. (o.) 

Brand. And remanded, I see. 

Hob. Yes, sir, bail refused. 

Brand. A charge — {looking at letter) — of a much 
graver nature will probably be brought against him. 

Hobs. Yes, sir, the cab was found under very sus- 
picious circumstances, sir. 

Brand. Cab! Found! Suspicious circumstances! 
Where was it found? 

Hobs. Shepherd's Bush, sir. 

Brand. (crosses l. sinks on couch l.) Shep- 
herd's Bush!! That's where I left mine last night. 
What did the cabman say in court this morning? - 

Hobs. Left his cab outside a public house for a few 
minutes last night, sir, and when he returned it had dis- 
appeared. 

Brand. Why is the man detained in custody? 

Hobs. Police theory is that the cab was used to com- 
mit a burglary with, sir. 

Br\nd. How the dickens could anyone commit a 
burglary with a cab? 

Hobs. To get away with the plunder, I mean, sir. 

Brand. But the man Kingston evidently had nothing 
to do with it. What evidence is there to connect the cab 
found in Shepherd's Bush with a burglary? 
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Hobs.*" Police found a silver soup ladle in the cab, 
sir.' (sits L.) 

Bband. {groans) Oh, lor'! 

Hobs. And they think that Kingston's in league with 
the thieves. It's my belief they drugged the poor fellow, 
and that one of the gang drove the cab, sir. 

Bband. (aside) One of the gang! ! (aloud) But 
there's no information of a burglary last night. 

Hobs. That's the most extraordinary part of it, sir; 
police think people must be out of town; they're mak- 
ing enquiries, sir. ^ 

Bband. That soup ladle looks confoundedly sus: 
picious. 

Hobs. It does, sir. Mr. Barnsby thinks the first thing 
to be done is to find the man«who stole the cab, sir. 
Luckily, sir, there was a witness in court to-day who 
says she thinks she could recognize him if she saw him, 
sir. 

Bband. (rises.) She? Whom? 

Hobs. The cabman's daughter, sir. 

Bband. What, (crosses b.) 

Hobs. Yes, sir — she's down-stairs, sir. 

Bband. Why did you bring her here? 

Hobbs. Beg pardon, sir, she would come, sir. Shall 
I show her up, sir? 

Bband. No, no. She'll show me up. (aside) Stay — 
I'm bound to see her — (aloud) — ^Yes, Hobson, bring hei' 
up. 

Hobs. Yes, sir. (exit l. u. e.) 

Bband. Good heavens, what am I to do? If she rec- 
ognizes me, I'm a ruined man. Where could she have 
seen me? How could she have seen me? I must square 
her, and get her father out of jail at once. But how — 
how am I to do it? Stop — she may not know me again;. 
I've still a chance. Here she is. (at fireplace.) 

• 

(HoBSON enters.) 
Hobs. Will you step this way, please? 

(Maby Kingston enters l.) 

HobSh That is Mr. Brandon, Miss. 

(Bbandon, with his back to her, looking in large glass, 

hows. ) 

Bband. Leave us, Hobson, please — I'll ring when I 
want you. 
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Hobs. Yes, sir. (exit) 

Bband. (bus.) My fate hangs on the turn of a head 
— my head. Now for it! {bus, of turning to Maby. His 
expression startles her,) 

Mabt. Ah! 

Bband. {thinking she has recognised him — sinks into 
chair) That start! It's all over! ! 

Mabt. (c.) Oh, sir! — my poor, poor father. If I 
could only fiee the man who took the cab I should know 
him at onoe. 

Bband. (rises — bus,) If she could only see — ^Pray be 
seated. (Mabt sits. Aside) She doesn't recognise 
me. Pugh! what a relief! {crosses to b. corner.) 

Mabt. (sits crying) My poor old dad! 

Bband. {aside) And this all my work — what a vil- 
lain I feel! {aUmd) ribn't cry — ^It can do no good, you 
know. Bverything possible shall be done to restore your 
lather's good name. 

Mabt. Oh, thank you, sir! 

Bband. (advances to c) Tell me, where did you see 
me — I mean, this man? 

Mabt. In Dover Street, on my way home. 

Bband. How came you to take particular notice of 
— himf 

Mabt. I recognised the cab, but it wasn't father on 
the box. There was a lady inside, and the man was 
driving at a furious pace. 

Bband. Can you describe him to me — was he tall or 
short? (hack to foot of tahJe,) 

Mabt. I couldn't say, sir. All I remember was his 
fearful face. 

Bband. What! — (turns, faces her, staring loildly,) 

Mabt. His eyes staring wildly out of his head. 

Bband. They couldn't very well stare out of anybody 
else's, could they? 

Mabt. He had something dreadful on his mind, I'm 
sure. 

Bband. He had! he had! (sinks in chair l. of b. 
table.) 

Mabt.- You will find him for me, won't you, sir? 
(rises and crosses b.) 

Bband. Certainly not — Eh — I will do everything in 
by power to assist you. Miss Kingston; but the difficulty 
In helping your father out of my difficulty — my difficulty 
in helping your father out of his difficulty is very diffi- 
cult — difficulty. ( bus. ) 

Mabt. Heaven bless you for your kindness, sir! 

Bbaicd. Don't mention it. I shall never rest until I 
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have discovered the mystery attached to that soldier! 
irises.) 

Mamy, Soldier! 

Bbakd. I mean that cab. (hus.) Now take my a^ 
vice and don't worry yourself any more abomt it. The 
affair is in my hands, you know, and you may rely en xaj 
doing everything I can for you» {rings bell on tahl^ a.) 
Mr. Hobson is waiting below, he'll put you into a cab, 
and — stay — ^you'd better give me your address so that 
I may be, able to communicate with you. (crosses to 
her.) 

Mary. 17 Vere Street 

Brand. Kensington! ! ! 

Mary. Yes, sir. (going to door l.) 

Brand. That's where I drove my wife last night — 
Stop! — one moment — (Mary stops) — should anything 
transpire during the day, I'll call at your house to-night, 
but not a word of my intended visit; in a case of this 
kind the strictest secrecy must be observed, (crosses,} 

(HoBsoN enters l.) 

Hobson, see this lady out of the barracks and into a 
cab, then go back to the office and await my return. 

Hobs. Yes, sir. 

Brand. Good morning. Miss Kingston, good morn- 
ing! (goes up to her.) 

Mary. Good-bye, sir, I shall never be able to repay 
you for your goodness to me. (exit.) 

Brand. »I don't want you to, my dear lady, (crosses 
down c.) 

Hobs. What's the guv'nor talking about? (exit l, 

u. E.) 

Bband. (crosses) What am I to do? How can I 
extricate myself? I'm literally in a swamp of difficulties. 
I seem to be sinking deeper at every step I take. It's 
all through that confounded cabman; if he hadn't have 
been drunk he wouldn't have left his cab — Arlington 
wouldn't have made that wager, and I should not have 
driven that hansom. Yet, stay, if I hadn't, I should have 
known nothing of my wife's visit to 17 Vere Street, 
Kensington, last night. Will she be there again to- 
night, I wonder? Time will show— time will show. I'd 
better get back to the office, I can do no good here (go- 
ing) 

(Lieutenant Arlington enters l.) 

Arlin. Hansom! 

Brand. Arlington! 

Ablin. Ah, Brandon, how d'ye do? Hello! anythias 
2 
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wrong? I say, by the way, you won the bet, you drove 
the cab. {laughs — goes l.) But where did you get to 
afterwards? I waited a deuce of a time for you at the 
club. 

Brand. That's my business — ^Hang it all, I can't af- 
ford to quarrel with you. 

Arlin. Quarrel with me? Why, of course not, old 
fellow! 

Brand. You've got me into a fearful bother, though. 
• Arlin. Fearful bother? I don't quite follow you. 

Brand, (r. c.) I can't explain it to you now, you'll 
hear all about it soon enough, I expect; but there's one 
thing I must ask of you. 

Arlin. Certainly — what is it? Fire away! 

Brand. It means ruin to me if my name gets con- 
nected with that cab affair last night. 

Arlin. I say, I'm awfully sorry if I've 

Brand. Never mind — you'll not mention it or refer to 
it in any way — will you? 

Arlin. Certainly not! 

Brand. Thanks, thanks! See Lynton and Grainger 
for me and stop them from talking about it, there's a 
good fellow, (crosses to r.) 

Arlin. By all means, (aside) Wonder what's the 
matter? (aloud) I say, have you heard the news? 
— (crosses down l. c.) 

Brand, (starts) News!! (sits) What news? 

Arlin. We're off to Egypt. The order came from the 
Horse Guards this morning. 

Brand. Thank goodness! (much relieved.) 

Arlin. Eh? 

Brand. Excuse me, I thought you were going to tell 
me that there had been a big burglary or something of 
that sort — (goes up) — last night. Good-bye, I'm off to 
Egypt — (crosses to l. d. — Arlington crosses to r.) — look 
in if you're passing — (bus.) — I mean back to the office. 
(exit.) 

Arlin. (crosses r. — goes c.) Poor, steady-going old 
Brandon — awfully miserable this morning. Perhaps he's 
had a row with the cabby. Talking of cabbies, I wonder 
who that dev'lish pretty girl was getting into the han- 
som at the gates just now? Let me see, where did she 
tell the fellow to drive to? 17 Vere Street, Kensington. — 
By Jove, I must remember that, (crosses l.) 

(Mrs. Midhurst enters r.) 

Mrs. M. Good morning, Mr. Arlington, (crosses to 
80fa L.) 
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ABLII7. My dear Mrs. Midhurst, how do you do? 
Charming day. 

MBS. M. Delightful! 

(Enter Mrs. Bbandon — crosses down c, sits l. of b. 

tahle.) 

Ablin. Good morning, Mrs. Brandon — lovely weather, 
isn't it? 

Mbs. B. (absently) Horrid! (sits b.) 

Abun. (bus.) Yes. 

Mrs. M. Lovely in the Park, I expect. 

Ablin. (bus.) Yes. 

Mrs. M. Waiting to see my husband? 

Ablin. (bus,) Yes, — that is to say^I was' but I must 
be off now. 

Mrs. M. Won't you sit down? 

Arlin. No, thanks, (sits l. chair at head of sofa. 
Mrs. B. sighs, Arlington starts.) 

Mrs. M. Of course we shall see you at Lady Lynn'^ 
dance to-morrow, Mr. Arlington? 

Arlin. No — that is, yes — but Fm not quite sure, 
(bugle.) By Jove, you really must excuse me — duty, you 
know. 

Mrs. M. Oh, certainly. 

Arlin. Good morning, Mrs. Midhurst. (takes her 
h^nd) Charming weat — ^how stupid of me — made that 
remark before, didn't I? 

Mrs. M. Yes, but one likes to be reminded of so pleas- 
ant a fact. 

' Arlin. By Jove, that's awfully good now. Good-bye, 
Mrs. Brandon. 

Mrs. B. Good bye, Mr. Arlington! 

Arlin. (aside) What's the matter with Mrs. Bran- 
don? (c.) (turns and exits l. u. e.) 

Mrs. M. (following Arlington's exit — comes down to 
Mrs. B. b. — quickly) My dear Mrs. Brandon, I don't like 
to see you looking so unhappy — you — Can I help you 
in any way? 

Mbs. B. No, no, you've kindly consented to forego 
your engagement to dine with us to-night. 

Mbs. M. (crosses l.) Yes, I don't feel well, and I 
shall be glad to remain at home, indeed I shall. 

Mbs. B. But your husband? (sits l.) (Mrs. M. sits 
L. ottoman.) 

Mrs. M. I'll get him to dine at the club, and — yes, he 
shall invite Mr. Brandon, and 

Mrs. B. (crosses r.) Oh, if you could arrange that!! 
I must be alone to-night. 
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Mrs. M. Why, of course I can! But, oh, Mrs. Bran- 
don, how strange you are! 

Mrs. B. Tm nearly out of my mind, I — I — I — er — 
I 

Mrs. M. Out of your mind? 

Mrs. B. The fact is — I've lost — my diamonds! (bus,) 

Mrs. M. Mrs. Brandon!!! 

Mrs. B. Yes, stolen from me in London over a week 
ago. My husband's wedding present to me — heirlooms 
in his family, too. 

Mrs. M. What did your husband say? 

Mrs. B. He does not — must not know! 

Mrs. M. How can you keep it from him? 

Mrs. B. The question I ask myself every hour ^f the 
day. How— how? Sleeping and waking my one thought 
has been how to recover them, (sits chair l. of b. 
table.) 

Mrs. M. Take my advice — go to your husband and 
tell him everything. 

Mrs. B. I cannot, dare not do it. They were lost in 
such a dreadful way. For weeks past I've been contin- 
ually worried for money to pay my bills — bills unknown 
to niy husband. Gowns, hats, bonnets and gloves have 
been my ruin. I put the horrid people off time after 
time, until at last they would wait no longer, and I be- 
came desperate. The blow fell at last — ^Verne, in Bond 
Street, threatened legal proceedings, (crosses up c.) 

Mrs. M. Oh, how dreadful! 

Mrs. B. I lay awake that night asking myself the 
question how — how can I settle with these people? — 
when a fiend whispered in my ear — diamonds. I was 
horrified at the thought, but the more I puzzled my 
brain, the louder the fiend called out— /-diamonds, until 
at last he seemed to shout it in my ear — Diamonds! 
The next morning, at breakfast, I found a letter from 
the lawyers, stating that unless the money was paid 
within a week, a writ would be issued against my hus- 
band. That settled it — the fiend won the day — I ordered 
the carriage and drove off with the diamonds. 

Mrs. M. Drove off with the diamonds? 

Mrs. B. Yes — to — to — the — er-r-business premises of a 
man who advances money upon personal property. 

Mrs. M. How shocking! 

Mrs. B. What was I to do, my dear? Well, I dis- 
missed the carriage at the corner of the street. In order 
not to attract attention. I hadn't walked very far when 
a man, a most gentlemanly looking man, rushed past me, 
snatched the case containing the diamonds from my 
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hand, and disappeared down a side street before I had 
time to raise an alarm 

Mrs. M. Why didn't the people stop him? 

Mrs. B. There wasn't a soul about, not even a police- 
man, (sits L. of R. table.) 

Mrs. M. Then the thief got clear away with the dia- 
monds? 

Mrs. B. Wbrth nearly £3000. 

Mrs. M. Of course you went at once to the police sta- 
tion? 

Mrs. B. How could I? It would have been in all the 
papers, my husband would have seen it, and then — oh, 
dear, oh, dear! 

Mrs. M. But surely you've taken some steps to re- 
cover them? 

Mrs. B. None — beyond the fact that I've advertised 
for them in the papers, offering a reward, {goes up.) 

Mrs. M. Do you think that will be of any use? 

Mrs. B. I don't know, my dear, all I can say is that 
I received an answer to the advertisement last night 

Mrs. M. You did? 

Mrs. B. Yes — (comes down to c.> — there is the let- 
ter, you may read it if you like — (gives letter.) 

Mrs. M. (reads address on envelope) Mrs. Denton, 
17 Vere Street, Kensington? 

Mrs. B. Yes, the name — an assumed one, of course, 
and the address — my dressmaker's. 

Mrs. M. Oh, I see. (reads.) "10 E!ast Street, Cam- 
berwell, Monday — Madam — In answer to your advertise- 
ment in the Morning Post, relative to the loss of your 
diamonds, I beg to state that I was a witness to the rob- 
bery, and made an unsuccessful attempt to secure the 
thief. — Fortunately, I shall be able to identify the cul- 
prit, and should you feel so disposed, I shall be happy to 
arrange a meeting, and render you any assistance in my 
power to recover the property. Yours obediently, Percy 
Fitzroy." 

Mrs. B. Well, what do you think of it? 

Mrs. M. (J)us.) It smells strongly of tobacco, and 
Mr. Percy Fitzroy 's spelling is very, very dreadful — 
" d-i-m-o-n-d-8 " for diai^^onds — (&u«. of smelling the let- 
ter again,) I should say this man knows something 
about the robbery. Why not give this letter to the police, 
Mrs. Brandon? 

Mrs. B. (crosses l.) No, I dare not do that! 
(snatches letter.) 

Mrs. M. Then what are you going to do? 

Mrs. B. See the man myself. I have written, asking 
him t6 call at 17 Vere Street, Kensington, at 8 o'clock 
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to-night. You understand now why I want to put you 

off this evening. 
Mrs. M. Certainly, (crosses r., putting on gloves.) 
Mrs. B. Oh, I feel so ashamed of myself, my dear. If 

I can only get out of this scrape Til — Fll — ^well I'll 

never dress again, (crosses^ sits l. on ottoman,) 

(MiDHURST enters door l.) 

Capt. M. (aside) Charming — (sits at davenport) — 
little creature! No harm to make a note of the address 
— 17 Vere Street, Kensington, (sits at writing table, 
when he sees the ladies.) 

Mrs. M. Frank. 

Capt. M. Ah, my love, going out? 

Mrs. M. Yes, dear. 

Brand, (outside) Very much obliged to you. (en- 
ter Brandon. Crosses r. c.) 

Mrs. B. My husband! 

Brand, (aside) My wife! (aloud) Good morning, 
Mrs. Midhurst. (taking her hand.) 

Cap. M. The Colonel is looking for you, Brandon. 
When I got to his quarters just now he had started for 
your office in a cab. (comes down — crosses c.) 

Brand. Yes, I know — met one of my clerks outside, so 
I came back at once, but Colonel Sterndale has not re- 
turned yet. (aside) I wonder what he wants? 

Capt. M. By the way, we are dining with you to- 
night? 

Mrs. M. (crossing l.) Yes, unless Mrs. Brandon will 
excuse us. I really don't feel well enough to go out 
this evening, (crosses l. to Mrs. B.) 

Mrs. B. (aside) Bless you, my dear! — (rises — aloud) 
How very disappointing! 

Capt. M. (bus. o.) My dear, we must go. (crosses 

R.) 
Mrs. M. If you wish it, of course. 

Brand, (aside, hack of chair l. of b. table) My 
wife has arranged this. She's going to Kensington to- 
night — and so am I! 

Capt. M. Well, my dear, if you think a quiet evening 
at home will be better for you, by all means don't go. 

Mrs. B. I'm so sorry, Mrs. Midhurst 

Brand, (aside) I've no doubt she is! 

Capt. M. You don't mind, Brandon, old fellow, I 
know? 

Brand. Not in the least, I assure you! 

Mrs. M. I shall be delighted — Ah, a good idea! — in- 
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vite Mr. Brandon to dinner with you at the club, Frank. 
(turns to Mrs. B.) 

Brand. A capital idea, (aside.) 

Capt. M. Certainly — what do you say, Brandon? 

Brand. Del ighted ! 

Mrs. M. But come — (goes up l. to l. d.) (Mrs. B. 
follows.) — we're missing the lovely sunshine. Good 
morning, Mr. Brandon — ta-ta, Frank! 

Mrs. B. (turning to her husband) ^ Shall you be 
at home for lunch, Gilbert? 

Brand. No, I had mine last night. 

Mrs. B. Good-by, then. 

Mrs. M. Come along! 

Mrs. B. (aside) How beautifully you've managed it 
for me, dear. 

(Exeunt.) 

Capt. M. (at fireplace r.) Well, that's settled — ^you 
dine with me at the club to-night, (down r.) 

Brand. On second thoughts I'm afraid I can't — ^busi- 
ness at the office will detain me until very late — Barns- 
by's away from town; but if you wouldn't mind er — er — 
the engagement outwardly holds good — (bus.) — you un- 
derstand. 

Capt. M. (laughs) I say, what's up? Not going to 
drive another cab to-night? 

Brand. No, no! (crosses l.) 

Capt. M. (goes up r.) By Jove, here comes the Col- 
onel with his wife! 

(Colonel and Mrs. Sterndale enter and come down cen- 
tre together. — Colonel Sterndale very short — Mrs. 
Sterndale very tall. c. from l.) 

Mrs. S. (r., sits.) Oh, Captain Midhurst, Captain 
Midhurst! 

Capt. M. My dear madam, what's the matter? 

Mrs. S. Burglary's the matter, Captain Midhurst! 

Brand. Burglary! 

Col. S. (c.) Yes, sir, at my house last night. 

Mrs. S. They've stolen everything of value we pos- 
sess. 

Capt. M. Mrs. Sterndale! 

Mrs. S. The villains have got clear away without 
leaving any trace or clue behind them. 

CoL. S. Pardon me, there is a clue, my dear — the sil- 
ver soup ladle. 

Brand, (l.) What!!! (rises — bus.) 
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Ck)L. S. Found in a cab at Shepherd's Bush last 
night. 

Brand, (aside) Good heavens! 

Capt. M. Cab — Shepherd's Bush — (whistles.) 

Mrs. S. The soup ladle that has been in our family 
for generations — oh, dear, oh, dear! My watches, rings, 
bracelets, diamonds, silver — everything gone 

CoL. S. All my medals, too — to say nothing of the 
cups and other valuable trophies that money can never 
replace — (up stage and hack again,) 

Mrs. S. All melted down by this time. 

CoL. S. A pretty state of affairs, is it not, sir? 

Brand. It is, it is! 

Mrs. S. (seated chair l. of r. table.) To think we 
never heard the wretches! And, do you know. Captain 
Midhurst, they actually had the audacity to go down into 
the cellar and drink three bottles of the Colonel's own 
particular port. 

Capt. M. No! 

CoL. S. Egad, sir, they did! Just think of it, sir — 
three bottles of it — three bottles of the finest port in 
the world — (bus. of striking table with fist and turning 
to Brandon) — the finest port in the world, sir! 

Brand, (bus.) Gilley's? 

Col. S. Eh? (bus.) If I had the punishing of them 
they should be shot, sir. 

Brand. Shoot them, by all means. 

Mrs. S. (Rises — goes up to Colonel) And, notwith- 
standing all this trouble, you're doing your best to break 
my heart. I saw you smiling at the lady getting into a 
cab at the gates this morning. 

CoL. S. You're mistaken, my dear — if the ladies will 
look at me it's not my fault; must be something striking 
about me. 

Mrs. S. Not your commanding figure, certainly. 

Col. S. It's the only one I have to " command " with 
— (laughs.) But I'm wasting my time talking to you, 
madam. 

Mrs. S. That's right, sir, add insult to injury, (goes 
up.) 

CoL. S. Now, Brandon, although the matter is in the 
hands of the police, I want your advice and assistance. 
Come now, what do you propose? 

Brand, (rises — comes c.) We must employ the best 
detectives in London to trace the property; meanwhile 
you'd better make out a complete list of the thieves — 
no, no, the missing articles, give up all idea of ever see- 
ing them again, and leave the rest to me. (goes up — 
bus.) 
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Col. S. (&u«.) I think I'd better consult your part- 
ner, Mr. Barnsby. 

Brand. You cannot, sir, he's abroad, {comes down 
c.) 

CoL. S. It strikes me you're a little abroad. 

Brand, (aside) I wish I were and free from the 
awful position I'm in. 

CoL. S. You'd better join the police, sir. 

Brand. Join the police? 

CoL. S. You'll find them at my house. 

Brand. Oh, I see! — of course, yes; — exactly! I'll be 
oft at once. (bus. at writing table up stage.) Stay, I'd 
better make a few notes. Don't mind my using your 
things, Midhurst? 

Capt. M. {going up and sitting) Not in the least. 
(a^ide) Pull yourself together, old fellow, {crosses 
hack of davenport and down back of ottoman l.) 

Brand, (rising) Ah, I've an idea! 

Col. S. Well, sir, let us hear it. 

Brand, (bus.) No, it won't do — (sits — rising again) 
— yet, stay, the cab containing the soup ladle was found 
in Shepherd's Bush at 11 o'clock last night, which proves 
the burglary was committed before that hour, doesn't it? 
Very well then — (bus.) — I'd better put that down. 
(sits.) 

Col. S. I say, Midhurst, what is the matter with 
him? 

Capt. M. Well, sir, I really — er 

Brand. Of course, Colonel Stern dale — (rising) — ^the 
police will require a full account of your movements up 
to that time. Where were you between the hours of, 
say six and eleven last night 

Mrs. S. (rises) That is what I want to know. 
(looks straight at Col. — bus., comes down r.) 

Col. S. What has that got to do with the robbery, 
sir? 

Brand. Did you spend the evening at home? 

Mrs. S. No, Mr. Brandon, he did not. He promised 
to be home early, but it was after two o'clock before I 
saw hipa. 

Col. S. Rebecca! ! ! 

Brand. Come, sir, a full account of your movements, 
if you please. 

Capt. M. The Colonel looks a bit confused, by Jove! 

CoL. S. I refuse to be cross-examined in this way, sir 
— my movements can be in no way relevant to the burg- 
lary. 

Capt. M. (aside) Wonder what he was up to last 
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ntght? {crosses quietly to fireplace — begins to look 
round.) 

MVLS, S. It seems very strange that you can't answer 
a simple question like that. 

Col. S. Not at all strange, madam, not in the least 
strange. Because a robbery takes place at my house, are 
all my actions to be dragged into the light of day? 

Mrs. S. What, sir::: 

Ciu.. S. No. no. I don't mean that, (bus., all sink 
simultaneously into chairs.) 

{Ckvtkis MinHURST bus. at fireplace, back to audience.) 
(Bk.vnoon sits back to audience at table up stage.) 

(Mhs. M. and Mrs. B. enter together l.) (Mbs. M. 

crosses right over to n.) 

Mrs. M. Oh. Mrs. Sterndale. we've just heard the 
drt'adful news — (runs doicn to Mrs. S., r.) 

Mrs. B. I am so sorry for you. 

Mrs. S. Thank, you, my dear' Oh, I'm so upset about 
It. Fancy, Tve lost everything! 

{Enter Arlington.) 

Aw.iN. I regret awfully, sir, to hear this bad news — 
I — or 

(Coi-^ Sterndale grunts.) 

{^*id^) Oh! {going to Mid.) I say, what's the mat- 
ter with the Colonel? {bus.) 

Mw^ My lovely jewels gone — I know I shall never 
M^ them again— never, never! 

Mit«k M» You must hope for the best, Mrs. Sterndale. 

Mittk D. Beaides, the police will be sure to arrest the 

thlov«a. 
Mm. 8. / don't bvlicfe they ever will, 

{Bugle heard oft.) 

Cm- fi> (^M9 ttP*) Thank goodness! {goes up c.) 
Mr. Urandon— (b«.) — ^Mr. Brandon, if the police wish 
V) iM IA«, 1 thill he In my quarters an hour from now. 
ir<vr Um prcMnt, liildlee— (c. Bows and exits l.) 

lAiMliVlull fonowi the Colonel off, after bowing to the 

ladies.) 

^«i^ %, (0oin0 up c., hows — patting Brandon on 
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{Exit L.) 
(Bugle heard again. Bus. Bbandon with hands to his 

ears trying to shut out the sound,) 

Brand. Damn! 

{The ladies look round surprised.) 

Mbs. B. Gilbert! ' 

Bband. {coming down) I beg your pardon — I beg 
your pardon — I beg your pardon, {sits l. c.) 

Mrs. B. What is it, dear? {to Brandon a up stage. — 
Brandon goes down, sits on couch.) 

Mrs. S. Can't you see, my child, this robbery is wor- 
rying him? 

Brand. You are quite right, madam, it is, it is! 

Mrs. M. Oh, how nice to be a lawyer! 

Brand. Awfully jolly! {bus.) 

Mrs. S. We had better leave him to concentrate his 
thoughts, my dear. 

Mrs. M. Certainly, we'll go to my room, (goes up 
to D. R., up R. or table r. Mrs. S. rises.) 

Mrs. B. Poor Gilbert — more work for him. (crosses 
from L. to door r.) 

Mrs. M. Come along, Mrs. Brandon. (Mrs. B. follows 

to R. D.) 

{Exeunt Mrs. M. and Mrs. B. in military style, like 

Colonel, etc. Exit.) 

Mrs. S. {at door) (going up l. of table r.) Mr. 
Brandon, I'm not inquisitive, but I'd give the world to 
know where my husband went to last night. 

Brand. Then you'd better ask him, madam. 

Mrs. S. I will when I get him alone, you can take 
my word for that. 

(Exit.) 

Brand, (crosses r. and c.) Concentrate my thoughts 
— ah! ah! they are the very concentrated essence of hope- 
lessness and despair. First there is my wife's duplicity 
— for duplicity it is beyond a doubt; if not, why these 
mysterious visits to Kensington — why all this secrecy? 
Tliat alone is enough to drive me almost mad; in addi- 
tion to it I've this burglary to contend with, for I'm 
part and parcel of it now. I helped those men in their 
flight with Colonel Sterndale's property. Why, at this 
very moment the police are searching for me. Then 
there's the cabman Kingston — something must be done 
for him. One thin^ is certain, with a double object in 
view, I call at 17 Vere Street, Kensington, to-night. 
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(Baxter enters l.) 

Bax- Beg pardon, sir, very sorry to intrude, sir, but 
rye been waitin' some time outside. 

Bband. What is it, man — what do you want? 

Bax. Mr. Gilbert Brandon, I believe, sir? 

Bband. Yes, that's my name. 

Bax. a little article for your perusal, sir. {hands 
torit.) Verne versus Brandon, sir. 

Brand. Veme(? 

Bax. Yes, sir, court milliner in Bond Street, sir. 
{exit.) 

Brand. My wife's debt — good heavens! {sinks in 
chair r.) It's the last straw, the last straw! Ah! ah! 
— (rising) — deception at every turn — as though I hadn't 
enough trouble without this. What's the next surprise 
in store for me, I wonder? {shouts) Come on — come 
on! Don't keep me in suspense, don't keep me in sus- 
pense! 

(Mrs. Brandon enters.) 

Mrs. B. Gilbert — what is the matter? 
Brand. Verne's in Bond Street — that's what is the 
matter, (gives her torit.) 

(Mrs. Brandon screams and falls into chair l. of 

table r.) 

Brand. And this is the return I get for the confidence 
and trust I have reposed in you. Verne versus Bran- 
don. I could have given you credit for better things 
than this, madam, for better things than this. Your 
prospects, my prospects, in this country are ruined for- 
ever. If a married woman could enlist — I mean a mar- 
ried man copld enlist, I'd join that regiment — (points 
oft) — go out to Egypt with it, and die fighting for my 
country and 

(Manners enters l.) 

Man. There's a policeman asking for you, sir. 

Brand. Oh, lor'! (hus. and quick eoHt.) 

CoL. S. (outside) Fours — ^Right — Quick, March! 

(Band of regiment heard off.) 

SLOW CURTAIN. 
UP ON PICTURE. 

(Mrs. S. and Mrs. M. fanning Mrs. Brandon.) 
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ACT II. 

Scene. — A comfortahly furnished room in 11 Vere Street, 
Kensington. Bell on table. Dress-stand, with skirt 
draped on it, at hack by window. Tea things on 
table L. Cloth on table — eggs, etc. Album on table at 
back. Evening of the same day. Mary has key. 

Maby. {discovered table r.) Nearly 8 o'clock and 
Jack not here yet. {sighs.) 

{Enter Bella l.) 

Bella. Can I take the tea things away. Miss? 

Mary. Yes, Bella, {sadly.) 

Bella. Why, I do declare, miss, you haven't touched 
anything, and I brought it up over two hours ago, be- 
fore I went out, miss. 

Mary. I can't eat, indeed I cannot. I feel so un- 
happy, Bella. Poor old dad! 

Bella. Don't take on about it, miss. It'll come right 
by and by — you see if it don't. 

Mary. To think that he will not be here to-night. 

Bella. Won't he, miss? You mark my words! Why, 
I saw him a few minutes ago in the flower shop at the 
corner of the street. 

Mary. Dad? 

Bella. No, miss — Mr. Manners. 

Mary. Bella! 

Bella. Catch him stopping away when you're in 
trouble like this. Don't you think it, miss. 

Mary. If we could only find the man who drove poor 
father's cab. 

Bella. They're bound to have him sooner or later, 
miss. I wouldn't like to be in his shoes to-night. That 
Is, If he is a " he." 

Mary. What do you mean, Bella? 

Bella. Well, I've got an idea of my own about it, 
miss, {comes c. with cloth.) I don't believe it was a 
man what drove the cab at all. You see, miss, if it don't 
turn out to be a woman disguised in your father's big 
coat. 

Mary. No, no, Bella. 

Bella, {goes c.) Such things have happened, miss. 
Why, in the book I'm reading — {bus.) — a woman went 
about disguised as a man for months, and nobody know'd 
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it till they found it out, miss. Lor, the awful things she 
did, miss, makes your hair almost stand on ends to read 
about it. She was a female burglar, and went about 
armed with a revolver ; and somehow or other, I don't 
know why, I've got it into my head it's a woman what's 
got your father into all this trouble, miss, {goes back 
to table L.) 

Maby. I fear dad was a little to blame himself. 

Bella. Not a bit, miss. I don't believe he'd had a 
glass too much. Them police will say anything when 
they makes up their minds to it, and they sticks to each 
other like leeches, miss. Oh, what awful consciences 
they must have! I wouldn't marry a policeman for any- 
thing, and 1 could have my pick of the whole force — that 
is, all what comes on this beat, miss. 

Mary. There are policemen and policemen, Bella. 

Bella. That's true, miss. It's the same as every- 
thing else. There's good — {bus, with egg) — and bad, 
miss, {going to door with tray. Double knock and 
ring.) Here he is, miss, {puts tray on table near 
door.) I'll go and let him in. 

Mary. That wasn't Jack's knock. Whom can it be, 
I wonder? Perhaps the lawyer I saw at the barracks 
to-day. How good of him to take so much trouble on 
poor dad's behalf, {rises.) 

Brand. Is Miss Kingston in? 

Bella. Yes, sir. A gentleman wants to see you, miss 
— such a nice-looking one, too. {calls off) This way, 
if you please, sir. 

Brand, {entering r. c.) Thank you, my good girl. 

(Bella takes tray with tea things on and makes exit.) 

Mary. How kind of you to come, sir. {going up to 
Brandon.) 

Brand. My dear little lady, pray don't thank me. 
{down L.) 

Mary. You've news for me? Yes, I can see it in your 
face! They've found the man who stole poor father's 
cab? 

Brand. No — I'm glad to say they have no clue. 

Mary. Glad? 

Bband. I beg your pardon, I mean sorry. 

Mary, (r.) Oh, if I were only a man. I'd never rest 
until I stood face to face with him. {stands face to 
face.) 

Brand, {bus. l. c.) I have every rtmiion to believe 
that the man who sto — took the cab la aomowhoro In this 
neighbourhood. 
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Maby. Ah! Then we shall find him, that is, you will 
find him, and my father will be cleared from this sus- 
picion. 

Bband. ' I hope so; but as the affair is in my hands 
you must allow me to conduct it in my own way. 

Mabt. Oh, certainly, sir. 

Brand. In the first place, I must ask you to keep my 
presence in this house to-night a secret. If she should 
get to know that 

Maby. She? 

Brand. I mean he — if he should by any chance get 
to know of my visit here to-night, it would spoil my 
plans. 

Maby. I understand. 

Bband. Under the circumstances it is necessary that 
I should be able to keep an eye on all visitors you may 
have here to-night. Have you a room I can retire into 
without fear of anyone seeing me from which I can con- 
duct my operations? 

Maby. Oh, yes. {up to door c.) There is an unused 
room on the third floor. 

Brand. Thanks. I fear that would be too far away. 
A room nearer the street door I should prefer, (points 
to door in room.) This one, for instance. Can I 

Mary. Certainly, but you can scarcely call it a room. 

Brand. It will answer my purpose. ( bus. ) Have you 
a key to it? 

Mary. It should be in the door, (crosses to d. b. 
bus.) 

Bband. It's not here. 

Mary. If you'll excuse me a moment, I'll go and 
find it. (crosses to l. d., going.) 

Brand. Thank you, but remember secrecy must be 
observed. 

Mary. I shall not forget it. (exit l. u. e. at hack.) 

Brand, (bus. of turning the broken Venetian blinds 
at window) Poor girl! I can do nothing for her father 
to-night. All my energies must be devoted to one sub- 
ject — to discover my wife's intrigue. To-night I can 
think of nothing else. To-morrow 

Street Boy. (outside) Hextra Spershrel, — daring 
burglary in the West end last night! Latest nooze! Ar- 
rest of one of the gang! Hextra Spersherl! 

Brand, (bus.) "Arrest of one of the gang!!!" 
(rushes up to window and pulling up Venetian blind, 
opens it.) Paper! 

Boy. (distant) Hextra Spershal! Daring burglary 
in ! 
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Brand, (shuts window and drops blind) Too late! 

Maey. (entering) The key, sir. 

Brand. Too late — too late! I beg your pardon — 
thanks! (comes down to l. corner, Mary puts key 
in lock.) Do you mind sending your servant for an 
evening paper for me? I want to read the particulars 
of the burglary. 

Mary. There's a full account in the Evening Stand- 
ard. I have it down-stairs. I'll send the girl up with it. 

Brand. Thanks, very much. 

(Knock heard.) 

Mary, (aside) Jack! 

Brand. Ah! (ahout to take up position in the small 
room. ) 

Mary, (goes out of room, opens street door, and Jaok 
Manners appears) Jack! 

Man. Here I am at last, dear! (kissing her.) 

Brand. Who's this? 

Mary. Hush! Come downstairs, dear. (bus. 
Points to door) The lawyer about poor father. 

Man. Oh! I see. (exeunt Mary and Manners down 
the kitchen stairs.) 

(Brand, bus, on stage.) 

Flag AN. (opening street door and entering) Street 
door open — very careless, very careless Indeed. Now if 
this had been a " professional " visit, don't expect . I 
should have got in so easily. Wonder if Mrs. Denton 
has arrived? (Taps door of room very softly, then 
opens it cautiously.) 

(Brand, bus. of going into small room.) 

(Flagan enters.) 

Flag AN. Women are always late, (sees slight move- 
ment of door of the small room) What's that? A 
plant!! (bus.) 

Brand, (aside) Good heavens! one of the scoundrels 
I drove to Shepherd's Bush last night, (bus.) 

Flagan. What a fool I was to risk coming here. If 
that's a detective, I'm done for. If I bolt, he'll be after 
me in a brace of shakes, (bus.) If the key's in the 
door, ru lock him in, it'll give me a good start, (bus. 
at door.) 

Brand, (coming out) What are you doing, sir? 
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Flag AN. All right, guv 'nor, I was just having a look 
at — Hello! {recognizes Brand, as the man who drove 
the cah. Laughs.) 

Bband. What do you mean, sir? 

Flag AN. What do I mean? Why, that I recognises 
you. Ain't your name Gilbert Brandon? (bus.) 

Brand. It is, sir. What of that? 

Flaqan. And didn't you drive a cab to Shepherd's 
Bush last night? (Brand, groans — comes down to table 
R. to chair Ij, of table.) I thought so. Don't remember 
me, I suppose? Met you at Bow Street some few years 
ago, just before I went down into the country for the 
benefit of my health. 

Brand. For the benefit of the country, you should say. 
I remember you now, Mr. Peter Flagan. 

Flagan. {bus.) Mr. Percy Fitzroy, if you please. 
It sounds more fashionable. 

Brand. iM you know it's my duty to hand you over 
to the police? 

Flagan. It may be your duty, but you ain't going to 
do it — oh, dear no — not you. You don't want it know'd 
tbat Mr. Gilbert Brandon was drivin* a couple of 

Brand, {crosses l.) Burglars! 

Flagan. Don't use that word, it don't sound nice. 

Brand. I'll stand this no longer, {goes up to street 
door) I'll go to the police, tell them everything, and 
have you arrested at once, and — and — and 

Flagan. Be the laughing stock of all your friends 
besides sacrificing your position as a lawyer. (Brand. 
shuts street door, ) I thought you wouldn't do that. 

(Brand, groans — comes down, sits l. chair.) 

(o.) Come now, can't we square this little matter? 

Brand. Square it! ! ! 

Flagan. I suppose you know Bill was nabbed this 
afternoon. But he won't split. — The party as drove in 
the cab alone o' me — got drinking this morning like a 
fool and couldn't keep his mouth shut. That's the worst 
of him — splendid "workman" — splendid; but he aint 
got no discretion — he can't keep his mouth shut when 
he's drinking. 

Brand. Hold your tongue, will you? 

Flagan. Certainly — if you hold yours. 

Brand. I suppose I must. But, remember, whatever 
happens, my name must never be mentioned. 

Flagan. It's a bargain, {holds out hand.) 
J Brand, {bus.) No, thanks! {crosses r.) 

Flagan. It's the hand of a hard-working man. 
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Brand, (with distrust) Hard-labouring man, you 
mean — 6 months. 

Flagan. Done plenty of it during my time. 

Brand. Yes, with a couple of convict warders stand- 
ing over you. 

Flagan. That's 'ard, but it's true, for I shouldn't 
have done much if they hadn't been lookin*; but there, 
I don't like reminiscences, so we'll say no more about it. 

Brand. I've nothing more to say to you — ^go — go! 

Flagan. Half a minute, guv'nor — I don't think we 
ought to desert our pal Bill. 

Brand. Our pal Bill! 

Flagan. Yes, he's in trouble, and if they bring it 
home to him he'll get it hot. 

Brand. What has that to do with met 

(Bella appears in passage^ eating an apple and paper in 

her hand.) 

Flagan. Can't you give him a helping 'and? 

Brand. Give him a helping hand? No! 

Flagan. Yes, and defend him at the police court. 
(L. c.) 

Brand. What! 

Bella, (enters) Evenin' Standard, sir. 

Brand. Oh, thanks. Tell your mistress — (Flagan 
snatches paper) Well, that's cool! (Bella exits) Now, 
look here, sir 

Flagan. Hush — ^half a second — {hus. of looking off 
stage) That's an inquisitive young party, that is, so 
you'd better not talk too loud. 

Brand. Understand, sir, once and for all,. I'll have 
nothing to do with your ** pal Bill," as you term him. 
I've compromised myself enough already. (&U5.) Oh, 
why — why did I drive that cab last night? {goes down 

B.) 

Flagan. {sits l. chair) Well, if you won't, you 
won't, and I shall have to go to somebody else. P'raps 
you can recommend me a nice, respectable lawyer. 
Plenty of money behind us, yer know. 

Brand. Go, man, go! 

Flagan. Well, as this ain't your house — (taking off 
hat — puts hat and stick on table) — and as I'm here by 
appointment, I'm sorry I can't oblige you. 

Brand. Very well, then, I will! (goes to door up l.) 

Flagan. Well, we understands each other, don't we? 
(crosses r.) 

(Brand, groans and exits b.) 
(opening paner) Tata! 
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Brand, (outside door) Yet, stay, I don't intend to 
leave the bouse yet. What's this villain here for, I 
wonder? What shall I do? I have it. {bus. of opening 
street door, slamming it, and exit cautiously upstairs.) 

Flag AN. Gone! Well, I've nothing to fear from him. 
What a lucky thing it was we dropped on him last night. 

(Double knock and ring.) 

Mrs. Denton, I expect. Well, I'll get this diamond 
business over with her and pop down to Margate and 
lay quiet a bit. Wonder if she'll give £500 for 'em? 
Worth a good deal more, — (enter Bella goes to street 
door) — ^but there's no risk about the transaction. Nego- 
tiate with the enemy if possible, is my motto. 

Bella, (who has by this time opened street door, 
and Mbs. Bbandon enters) The gentleman's come, mum. 

Mrs. fi. Thanks, (enters the room, Bella having hy 
this time opened the door.) 

' (Bella exits down kitchen stairs.) 

Flagan. Mrs. Denton, I presume? (r.) 

Mrs. B. Yes — (\tus.) — that is my name, (l.) 

Flagan. (aside) Assumed for the occasion. 
(coughs.) 

Mrs. B. Mr. Percy Fitzroyf 

Flagan. At your service, my dear madam — also as- 
sumed for the occasion. 

Mrs. B. I — er — that is, you — er — in your letter in- 
formed me — (aside) — What a common looking man! — 
(aloud) — ^that you would be able to render me some as- 
sistance to get back my diamonds. 

Flagan. My dear madam, I've some very good news 
for you. 

Mrs. B. Yes! 

Flagan. I've fortunately been able to trace the thief 
— (aside) — my pal Bill. 

Mrs. B. You have? 

Flagan. Yes. In Regent Street a few mornings ago 
I was fortunate enough to meet the man who commit- 
ted the robbery. My first impulse was to hand the fel- 
low over to the police; but on reflection I felt that I 
shouldn't be furthering his interest — I should say yours, 
ma'am — by doing so, knowing that the fellow wouldn't 
be at all likely to have the diamonds in his pocket, and 
somehow or other I fancied you didn't want the affair 
made public. 
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Mrs. B. You are quite right, I didn't. 

Plaoan. (aside) I knew it — Vm safe! 

Mrs. B. Well, what did you do? 

Flagan. I taxed him at once with the theft, and after 
some discussion I assured him that if the property was 
returned no proceedings would be taken. 

Mrs. B. Yes, yes. 

Flagan. And finally I succeeded in fixing a price for 
them. 

Mrs. B. (surprised) Fixing a price for them? 

Flagan. Yes, to get them back again. 

Mrs. B. How much does the man want? 

FLAGAN. At first he named a very large sum, but I 
managed to beat him down to £500. 

Mrs. B. £500— impossible! 

Flagan. That's what I thought. Now, I think the 
better plan would be for me to tell the fellow so, and 
then hand him over to the police. 

Mrs. B. No, no! 

Flagan. (hus.) Then what do you propose to do? 

Mrs. B. I don't know — I don't know, (hus,) Then 
there's the reward, £200. 

Flagan. That naturally would be mine, but» of 
course, I shouldn't think of taking it. Let that go to- 
wards the amount this fellow wants, (bus.^ points to 
self, finger and thumh.) 

Mrs. B. How good of you! 

Flagan. (hus.) Don't mention it. 

Mrs. B. £200 is all I have. 

Flagan. I'm sure he wouldn't take that. 

Mrs. B. I beg of you to see him again — implore him 
to take it and give me back my diamonds. If he only 
knew the misery he is causing me I'm sure he would. 
(sits) O, sir, is it possible for you to see him to-night? 

Flagan. Quite, (hus.) 

Brand, (hy this time is at the door of the room) 
My wife! — and talking to that scoundrel. 

Flagan. (aside) After all, £200 is a pretty tidy 
sum. (aloud) I'll see him again at once and get them 
for you. If it is possible; perhaps I'd better take the cash. 

Mrs. B. (crosses r.) No, the diamonds first, (rises.) 

Brand, (aside) Diamonds — what diamonds? 

Flagan. (aside) She's downey. (aloud) certainly. 

Mrs. B. I'll wait here for you, but please be quick. 

Flagan. I haven't far to go, Mrs. Denton, (how— 
fnock genteel.) 

Brand. Mrs. Denton!— Mrs. Brandon— (aside) Oh, 
good gracious! 
Flagan. (aloud) So, for the present, Adoo! (aside) 
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Tow to fetch the diamonds, get the £200, and clear out 
Liondon, which is, I'm afraid, a trifle too sultry for 
just now. {exit through room and street doors.) 

(Brand., to avoid meeting Flag an, gets behind curtain 

in passage,) 



B. Mrs. Midhurst was right; that man knows 
more of the rohbery than he cares to tell. 

Brand, (aside) Shall I confront her at once? Yes 
— ^No! I've evidently more to discover, ril wait—ru 
wait! 

(Knock at street door heard.) 

Mrs. B. Who's this? (at table r. seated l. of it.) 
Brand, (bus. of looking through letter box opening 

in street door, bus.) A soldier! The man I'm waiting 

for beyond a doubt, (exit upstairs.) 

(Bella appears and opens street door.) 

€k>t^ S. (enters) Is Miss Kingston at home? 

Mrs. B. Colonel Sterndale's voice — ah! (exit r. 1 e.) 

Bella. Tes, sir. (opens room door) What name, 
sir? 

Coi- S. (entering room) Say a gentleman wishes 
to see her. 

Bella. Yes, sir. (exits to kitchen.) 

Col. S. (goes l.) Couldn't resist the temptation to 
slip away from mess and get a glimpse of the dear lit- 
tle creature again, so here I am. By George, wasn't 
Mrs. Sterndale cross when I noticed her getting into the 
hansom this morning! Luckily I've found out all about 
her, so I've a good excuse for calling, (b. c.) Poor little 
girl's in trouble. It is the duty of every British soldier 
to assist a lady in distress, and it shall never be said 
that Colonel Sterndale refused to answer beauty's call — 
I mean duty's call, (bus., b. of table r.) 

Mart, (enters) You wish to see me, sir? (l.) 

CoL. S. (aloud) I do, my dear. (aside) Egad, 
what a sweet little face! (aloud) The fact is, I have 
been longing to do so all day. It has come to my knowl- 
edge that you are in great trouble, and I am here to 
offer you my assistance. 

Mary. How very good of you, sir! 

CoL. S. Not in the least, I assure you. In the first 
place, I thoroughly believe your father's story. 

Mart. I feel so grateful to hear you say that, sir. 
{sits chair l.) 
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Col. S. (crosses to Mary, l.) He is simply the vic- 
tim of circumstances, my dear; we all are^ more or less. 

Mary. To think that he must sleep in — in prison to- 
night. It will be so very hard. 

Col. S. The accommodation, yes; but with a clear 
conscience he'll sleep soundly enough, believe me. 
(Mary sighs.) Come, come, now you really must not 
give way like this; it can do no good, you know. 
(strokes her hair, Mary rises — goes l. Ooing r. c, 
aside) What a charming little creature she is! 
(aloud) If I could change places with him to-night, I 
would do so with pleasure, (goes c.) How peacefully 
could I sleep on the mattress of straw with the thought 
that it was for your sake — (hus.) I beg your pardon, 
for his sake — your father's sake. 

Mary. How noble of you, sir! 

CoL. S. Don't mention it! However, as I cannot do 
that, I must think of something else; now, let me see — 
I have it — I'll write to my lawyer. If you will kindly 
oblige me with pen, ink and paper, I'll do so at once. 
He shall defend your father, my dear. 

Mary, (r.) There is a lawyer working so hard for 
him, sir. 

Col. S. (l. of table — loriting) Ah, well, that will be 
an expense saved, as, of course, you will not require his 
services now. (still toriting.) 

Mary. He wouldn't think of making any charges, I 
know, sir. 

CoL. S. What! a lawyer refuse money? You astonish 
me. What a novelty! Why, if you ask a lawyer how 
he is, you run the risk of having to pay 6-8 for the in- 
formation, (still writing) However, 1 am writing to 
a member of one of the best firms in London, most 
steady going lawyer, (addressing envelope. Aside) 
"Gilbert Brandon, Esq., New Square, Lincoln's Inn." 
There — leave the matter in his hands, you will not re- 
gret doing so, I am sure. You'd better send this let- 
ter to the post at once, (gives letter.) 

Mary, (taking stamp from dish on table) There's a 
pillar box at the corner of the street; I'll post It my- 
self, (going) 

CoL. S. (rises) No, don't run away, (bus.) 

Mary. Oh, how good you are, Colonel Stemdale! 
(exit from room, taking her hat from peg in passage, 
and then exit through door.) 

CoL. S. Egad, she knows me! If Mrs. Stemdale 

should by any chance get to hear of my visit to this 

house to-night, the result will be anything but pleasant 

— for me. One thing is certain, she must never know a 
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word about It. (goes up hack b.) What's this? (bus.) 
An album, (b.) I wonder if the little angel has a por- 
trait of herself in it? (right at back by window, album 
in ?Mnd and turning over leaves.) No — no — no. (ad 
lib.) 

(Brand, enters and listens at door.) 

CJoL. S. Ah, here it is. I thought so. (Col. comes 
down — sits chair l. of table r.) 

Brand. Colonel Sterndale's voice — is he the man I 
saw last night? 

Col. S. (talking to photo) You little darling, if you 
only knew how I adore you. It*s very wrong, I know, 
but I can't help it. 

Brand. He's with a lady. Speak, woman, speak, let 
me hear your voice! 

(Sterndale, kissing photo.) 

Another shadow on the blind! 

CJoL. S. Oh, what a pretty face! — what a pretty dress! 
— and what a charming hat, too! 

Brand. Speak, woman — speak! 

Mrs. B. (enters l. 1 e.) Colonel Sterndale still here! 
(exit door r. u. e., opening inwards.) 

Col. S. (r., shutting album) Eh? (does not see 
her.) 

Brand, (l. c.) It is my wife!! (rushes into room) 
Ah! ah! (bus.) 

CoL. S. (starts) Gilbert Brandon! (aside) Well, 
I'm caught, so I must make the best of it. (aloud) 
Look here, Brandon, you're a man of the wor 

Brand. If you value your life, keep away from me, 
sir. (bus.) 

CJoL. S. I say, what's the matter? 

Brand. Can you, dare you ask? 

CoL. S. My dear, sir! 

Brand. Where is she, sir? 

Col. S. She — whom? 

Brand. Don't assume an air of innocence. You know 
quite well. I heard every word you uttered to her. 
(crosses e. a. a.) 

CoL. S. Listening, then, were you? 

Brand. Yes. 

CoTa. S. I am surprised at a man in your position 
stooping so low. 

Brand. I understand now why you refused to ac- 
count for your movements last night. You were afraid 
to do so. (crosses, goes down l.) 
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Ooii. S. Afraid, sir? (crosaea to c.) How dare you 
use such an expression to a soldier? It is an insult to 
the lady whose uniform I have the honour to wear. 

Afraid! 
Brand, (hue.) Yes, sir, afraid, (crosses to c. — Ool. 

retreats b. of table,) 

CoL. S. My dear sir, don't get excited. 

Bband. Excited! Ah, ah! {crosses l. corner,) 

CoL. S. igoes c.) Of course— er — Brandon — er — er — 
I can rely on your— er — silence? 

Bband. (both e.) No, sir, you cannot. I shall pro- 
claim it to the world, to your wife, to everybody; and 
when the time arrives, twelve of your fellow countnrmen 
.i^all award substantial damages to the husband you 
have so shamefully deceived, (goes up l.) 

Cei:.. 8. Tlie husband I have so shamefully deceived? 
In the first place, I didn't know she was a married 
woman 

Bband. What! (Col. S. again frightened, gets b. 
corner,) 

CoIj. S. In the second, hearing the little lady was in 
trouble, I came here to offer her my assistance. At the 
same time, I don't want Mrs. Sterndale to know a word 
a^out it. 

Brand. Oh, she's in trouble, is she? (aside) There's 
IB^re ii^ store for her. 

CoL. S. More in store for her? (r.) Confound it all, 
sir, what's the matter with you? It strikes me you've 
taken a little more than is good for you. 

Brand, (goes l. and c.J You're quite right, sir, I 
have. My wife! 

CoL. S. Your wife? By the way, how is she? 

Bb4N0. (bus, aside) The man's coolness is abso- 
lutely maddening, (aloud) How long has this been 
going on? (crosses e. a, a,) 

CoL. S. How long has what been going on, sir? 

Brand. This miserable intrigue of yours. 

CoL. S. Miserable intrigue of mine? 

Brand. Yes, sir — with Mrs. Brandon — my wife! I 
saw your guilty shadows on that blind last night. I 
heard your words of love to her this evening. (Col. bus.) 
Perhaps you'll deny that you were together in this room 
only a few moments ago. 

CoL. S. Certainly. 

Brkisb. I knew you would — ^you — you miserable old 
man! (bus. Col. to r. c.) 

Col. S. (advances to Brandon in rage) How dare 
you use such language to me, sir? But there, I forgiTe 
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you, as you are evidently not responsible for your ac- 
ttons to-night. 

Brjjvd. I'll be responsible for one action, sir — the ac- 
tion I shall bring against you in the Divorce Court. 
{goea i..) 

Col. S. (sinks into chair, l. of table b.) Now, look 
here, Brandon, don't make a fool of yourself. You evi- 
dently imagine that I came here to meet your wife. You 
are wrong; I came here to see Miss Kingston. 

Brand. I don't believe you, sir. 

Col. S. Thank you. You shall apologise to me for 
your conduct to-morrow. 

BRAinx Apologise? 
, Ooi^ S. Yes, sir. However, as you doubt my word — 
(rises) — I must refer you to Miss Kingston herself. 
{gets B. corner,) 

Bband. My wife was in this room with you alone 
a few moments ago. I heard her voice — damn it, man, 
do you think I can't believe my own senses? 

Coi^ S. You are giving me a very poor specimen of 
them, sir. (rises.) 

Brand. So you're going to brave it out, are you? 
Well, we shall see. 

Col. S. My movements are perfectly open and above 
board, sir. (crosses e. a. a.) 

Bband. Then why did you ask me to keep the knowl- 
edge of your visit here from your wife? Ah! 

Col. S. (hus., coughs) There are reasons why I 
do not wish her to know anything about it. (goes up 
stage.) 

Bband. Of course there are. (hus., sinks in chair l.) 

Col. S. (coming down to c.) Perhaps you are not 
aware, sir, that Mrs. Sterndale is of a very jealous dis- 
position, therefore, to avoid any — er — little — er — domes- 
tic scene, short but extremely unpleasant, I prefer that 
she should know nothing about it. 

Bband. That's an excuse about as lame as the one you 
made me just now. (l.) 

Col. S. (0.) It is, I see, of no use my trying to con- 
vince you, and as I did not come here to be grossly in- 
sulted, I'll leave you, or I might be tempted to take the 
law into my own hands, and, old as I am, I think the 
result would be damages — heavy damages — (bus.) — 
against you, sir. (all at Bband. Ooes up c.) 

Bband. What! (bus.) No, the few remaining white 
hairs that you have protect you. 

Col. S. (hus. with hand to head) No, sir, they do 
not. But don't try to shelter yourself under my white 
hair. 
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Braird. That would be quite impossible. 

CJoL. S. What has hair to do with courage? Your 
head is thick enough, but you're a coward, sir, for all 
that, {crosses to r. corner.) 

Brand, {both b. g.) Look here, Colonel Stemdale, 
don't goad, don't drive me too far. There are limits to 
all men's power of endurance; in a few moments more 
I shall have lost all control over myself and I will not 
answer for the result. You have compromised my name; 
for that alone I should be justified in killing you, but 
I'm going to let you live. 

CoL. S. Thanks awfully. 

Brand. Live to drag out your wretched existence, 
anyhow and anywhere — live to be pointed at as the man 
who couldn't leave his neighbor's wife alone 

CoL. S. What! 

Brand. Live to hear all right-minded people say 

Capt. M. Thanks awfully. 

(Maby opens door with latch-key, and enters toith Cap- 
tain MiDHUBST.) 

Bband. ) 

Bband. ) Midhurst here! {exit Col. b. 1 e.; Brand. 

Col. S. ) L. 1 E., simultaneously.) 

Capt. M. {at street door) You've some apartments 
to let, I believe? 

Mary. Yes, sir. It's all right. Bella! {calling off.) 
(b., enters room) The drawing rooms, sir. Would you 
like to see them, sir? 

Capt. M. No, thanks. (Maby bus.) That is, I should 
say — yes, of course. 

Maby. If you'll excuse me a moment, I'll light the 
gas. {going.) 

Capt. M. Don't bother to do that — (Mary hus,) — 
That is — I — er — 1 am afraid I'm giving you no end of 
trouble. 

Maby. Oh, not at all, besides, you cannot see the 
rooms without a light. 

Capt. M. .'Jo, of course not. {going to shut door, 
at B. curtain) Will you allow me. {draws curtain to 
allow her to pass.) {bus.) 

Maby. Thank you, sir. {bus. and exit.) 

Capt. M. (c.) The most perfect little lady I've ever 
seen. Lucky thing I saw the card in the window, other- 
wise I shouldn't have had an excuse for calling. By 
George, if, I were a single man I'd take the whole house. 
What a paradise it would be with an angel like that on 
the premises. All our fellows are simply raving about 
Iier. I wonder what her name is? 
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Mary, (enters) Bella! {calling to kitchen.)' 

Gaft. M. Here she is. 

Maby. (enters room) Tm so sorry to keep you wait- 
ing. 

Capt. M. (b. c.) Pray don't mention it. The longer 
you keep me waiting, the happier I shall be pleased. 
(bus,) I should say you've been awfully quick. 

Maby. (c.) It doesn't take long to light the gas, 
sir. 

Capt. M. Of course not. It takes much more time to 
n:ake it, though, doesn't it? (bus.) 

Maby. {aside) How very odd he seems, {crosses 

B.) 

Capt. M. (crosses l., aside) It strikes me I'm mak- 
ing a fool of myself. When a man is talking of one 
thing and thinking of another he generally does. 

Maby. In the event of your taking the rooms, sir, 
should you require them for any length of time, may I 
ask? 

(Enter Bella.) 

Capt. M. Of course I shall take then in the usual 
way — ^ten years certain, with a week's notice on either 
side. 

Bella. Yes, miss. 

Maby. Show the drawing rooms to this gentleman, 
please, Bella. 

Capt. M. Eh? (bus.) 

Bella. Yes, miss. This way, please, sir. 

Capt. M. (aside) This is lively. (aloud) Don't 
you think it would be better — (bows — bus. with Bella 
and exits upstairs) — if — that is 

Bella. Up them stairs, if you please, sir. 

Capt. M. I shan't be long up them stairs. 

Bella, (coming down r.) Lor, miss, ain't he 'an'- 
some? — for all the world like the gentleman what's al- 
ways on the first page of my London Journal, (exit.) 

Maby. (crosses l., laughing) Poor Bella. Where's 
Colonel Sterndale? Gone, I expect. How good of him 
to call and see me! But I'm forgetting all about my 
dear old Jack, (going) Won't he be surprised to hear 
his ColoneVs been here. 

(Double knock and ring.) 

Who's this? (opening street door.) 

(Mbs. Stebndale, Mrs. Midhubst and Lieut. Abling- 
ton enter together. Remain at door.) 
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Mrs. S. (b.) I wish to see Miss Kingston. 

Mart, (c, opening door of room) That is my name, 
n!kada,m. 

i»iRS. S. Ah! (enters room, followed "by Mrs. M. and 
Arlington, and Mary, looking very much astonished.) 

Arlin. There'll be a row in a minute. Mrs. "Stern- 
dale's got her feathers up. 
, Mrs. M. So you are Miss Kingston? 

Mart. Yes. 

Mrs. S. {reads name on a handkerchief she has taken 
from her pocket) ** Mary Kingston." 

Mary. Yes. 

Arlin. (l., aside) Isn't she charming, by Jove! 

Mrs. S. This, then, is your property? {holds up 
hartdkerchief. ) 

Mary, {taking it) Oh, thank you so much! 

Mrs. M. It was found in my husband's rooms at the 
barracks this morning. 

Mrs. S. And we are here for an explanation, miss. 

Mary. I must have dropped it there; but may I ask 
how you knew my address? 

Mrs. M. 1 found this slip of paper on my husband's 
writing table — " 17 Vere Street, Kensington." 

Mrs. S. And we at once concluded that it was the 
abode of the owner of that pocket-handkerchief. 

Arlin. {aside) There'll be a scene in a second if 
they're not cautious, and I'll back the little angel against 
the pair of them. 

Mary. Why did you trouble to bring it all this way? 

Mrs. S. To give you an opportunity of clearing your- 
self 

Mary. Clearing myself! 

Mrs. M. Yes. 

Mrs. S. Prom the compromising position your hand- 
kerchief has placed you in. 

Mary, {firmly) Compromising position? 

Arlin. {aside) They've roused her. 

Mrs. M. Why were you in my husband's rooms to- 
day? 

Mary. As I haven't the pleasure of knowing your 
husband, I refuse to answer so impertinent a question. 

Arlin. {aside) Bravo! 

Mrs. S. ) What! {turn, face Arlington, then face 

Mrs. M.) round to audience and sit.) 

Mary. I fully appreciate the object of your visit, 
knowing the motive that prompted you to come. 

Arlin. {aside) Jealousy. 
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Mabt. It is scarcely a compliment to your husbftod, 

madam; it is an insult to me. {going up.) 
Aalin. Bravo again! 

Mrs. S. ) {together — rise, face Arlington) Mr. 
Mrs. M.) Arlington! (Arlington hua. Mart at baok») 

Mrs. S. One moment. 

Mary. No! I refuse to listen to another word. Wh^n 
you are ready to take your departure there is the door, 
(exit.) 

Mrs. S. Well — (sits r. — Mrs. M. also sits l.) — what 
do you think of that? 

AsLiN. I think you've got the worst of it. {strolls to 
c. behind table.) 

Mrs. M. I'm astonished at you, Mr. Arlington. 

Arlin. I am awfully sorry, but there are times when 
a fellow can't help speaking his thoughts; and had I 
known, Mrs. Sterndale, your reason for coming here, 
believe me, I should have refused to have escorted you. 

Mrs. S. Her pretty face has won you over. 

Mrs. M. Oh, you men, you men! 

Mrs. S. I'm surprised and ashamed of you, sir! 

Arlin. " I fully appreciate the object of your " — 
(bus.) Confound It, I'm quoting the little lady. 

Mrs. S. Ah, my dear, this all comes through marry- 
ing a man before he's had time to sow his wild oats. 
Look at my husband! 

(Arlington bus. at back laughs.) 

I can trust him anywhere. (Arlington bus. laughs.) 
He's proof against the charms of the loveliest woman in 
creation. (l. Arlington bus. at back — laughs. 
Aside) I should very much like to find out, though, 
where he went to last night. 

Mrs. M. What are we going to do? {enter Bella.) 
Arlin. The little lady said something about taking 
our departure, didn't she? 

Mrs. S. We'd better go, my dear, {both ladies rise.) 
Bella, {appears in passage with Midhurst) I'll 
fetch the missis, sir. 
Capt. M. Thank you, my good girl. 

{Exit Bella.) 

(Midhurst is about to enter room, when Arlington, bus. 
with curtain, shuts the door to prevent his doing so. 
Having seen his wife. Mid. makes quick exit along 
passage. ) 
Mrs. S. What are you doing sir? 
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Arlin. Nothing. 
(Col S. enters b. 1 e., sees Mrs. S., holts off b. 1 e.) 

You are going, Til open the door for you. (exit and 
bus., closing the door of room after him.) 

Mrs. M. My husband's in this house. 

Mrs. S. And so is mine, (bus.) 

Mrs. M. And yet that woman said she did not know 
him. (rises.) 

Mrs. S. (rise — both take stage. l. corner) No 
wonder she was so anxious to get away from us, with 
her tragedy airs, just now. 

(Mrs. M. crosses to r., takes bell rope in her hand.) 

Don't ring that bell. 

Mrs. M. Why not? (round table to' b. corner.) 1 
can demand an explanation from her now. 

Mrs. S. Do you think you'd get a truthful one? My 
dear child, you're not a woman of the world. I am, so 
leave it to me. Come! 

Mrs. M. You are surely not going? (going up r.) 

Mrs. S. (going) Yes, my dear, we can't stop here; 
but when their lordships leave this house — (Mrs. M. 
crosses to c. opening) — they'll find us waiting for them 
— outside, (opening street door — bus. Both pull back 
curtains — Mrs. S. r. curtain — Mrs. M. l. curtain.) 

(Arlington enters.) 

Arlin. Do you want a cab? 

Mrs. M. No, thanks, (exit.) 

Mrs. S- Good evening, (exit, closing street door.) 

Arlin. (coming down stage) By Jove! what a close 
shave for Midhurst! Luckily his wife didn't see him. 
There's some foundation for her suspicions, after all. 
(poking about) Where the deuce did he get to? 

(Mid. bus. at door in passage.) 

It's all right, old fellow. 

Capt. M. (coming round into room) They've gone? 
Arlin. This moment. 

Capt. M. Thank goodness! But I must get away from 
here at once. 

Arlin. Give them time to get out of the street, (pull- 
ing up blind) Ah! 
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Capt. M. What is it? 

Aklin. They're watching the house, (looks l. to 
door.} 

Capt. M. My wife? (down l.) • 

Ablin. And Mrs. Stemdale. 

Capt. M. Damn that woman! What am I to do? I 
can't stop here, (drops blind.) 

Arlin. You must get out at the back, across the gar- 
dens and into the street somehow. 

Capt. M. Confound it, man — I don't know the way. 

Arlin. Then you must find it out. Here she is. 

Capt. M. My wife? 

Ablin. No, Miss Kingston. 

Mabt. (enters) Will the apartments do for you, 
sir? 

Capt. M. They have done for me. 

Mabt. I beg your pardon, (surprised.) 

Capt. M. (l.) It isn't your fault. — I should say, the 
rooms are charming, but I'm afraid I cannot give you 
an answer to-night, but I'll let you know to-morrow. 

Maby. Oh, certainly, sir. 

Ablin. (at window) They're still watching the 
house. 

Mabt. Yes, sir, they're waiting for him. 

Capi. M. For heaven's sake, woman, don't open that 
door; if they find me here, I'm done for. (down l.) 

Mabt. (surprised) Not open the door — find you 
here? Done for? Can this be the man who stole my 
father's cab? Yes, it is. (shuts the street door) Ah, 
they shall find you, you monster! 

Capt. M. My good girl, what do you mean? 

Mabt. Mean? That I'll raise the alarm at once; they 
shall take you away and our name shall be cleared from 
the dishonour you have cast upon it. (exit through 
street door.) 

Capt. M. (sinks into chair, l.) Good heavens! 
Cab — father! — what does the girl mean? 

ArliK*. Don't sit groaning there, man. Fly! 

Capt. M. Fly? I'm not a bird, (crosses to c.) 

Arlin. It's your only chance. These stairs will evi- 
dently take you to the back door. You can then get into 
the garden and away from the house before they re- 
turn. Meanwhile, I'll conduct operations in the front. 
(pushing Mm.) Go, man! Go! (exit Mid.) What's he 
been doing to hcv, I wonder? (exit street door.) 

Brand, (enters) If this sunprnse lasts much longer 
I shall be taken from this house a raving madman. 
(sits) My wife was in this room with Colonel Stern- 
dale — I swear I heard her voice; and yet he denies that 
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• 

he was with her. Why, of course, he does; under the cir- 
cumstances I should have done the same. No, no! 
What scoundrel ever yet admitted his guilt, especially 
to the husband he has duped and betrayed. Well, we 
shall see. The truth must triumph; yet, stay! — the truth 
must not triumph or they'll know I drove that cab last 
night, 

(Knock and ring,) 

Who's this? Now for my hiding place. ,bus,) 
Locked! There's some one in there. Where the deuce 
can I get to. {knock. Bus. with dress stand, c.) 
What's this? (turns chair) The very thing. Shall I 
risk it? I must, {gets in stand) Now, madam, I'm 
ready for you. 

(Bella appears in passage and opens street door,) 

{Enter Maby and Flag an.) 

Mart. Thank you, Bella, {enters room, followed hy 
Flagan. ) 

(Bella, after closing door, makes her exit.) 

Flagan. {aside) Here's a rum go. Thinks I'm a 
detective because I was watching the house, {laughs.) 

Mart, (l.) Quick, sir — quick! Search the house 
and arrest him! 

Flagan. Arrest who, young woman? 

Mart. The man who stole my father's cab. 

Flagan. Eh? you know him, then? 

Mart. Yes, he's in this house. 

Flagan. Oh, I see! {"bus. l.) 

Mart. Quick, quick, or he'll escape. (R.) 

Flagan. Now look here, don't you be in such a hurry; 
we've got him safe enough, {hus.) • 

Mart. There's not a moment to lose. 

Flagan. You're quite right, {aside) I'll get out of 
this as soon as I can. {crosses r.) 

Mart, {hus.) Hark; he's up-stairs. 

Flagan. {hus.) Hush-sh! 

Mart. Hadn't I better fetch another policeman? 

Flagan. No, no! {crosses r. c.) 

Mart. What are you going to do? 

Flagan. Never mind what I am going to do. Oo 
down-stairs, behave as if nothing had happened. He 
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can't leave this house without my knowing it, I prom- 
ise you. 

Mabt. Of course, sir, you know best, (exit down 

passage.) 

FiJkOAN. Quick, (bus.) It strikes me the sooner I'm 
ont of this house the better and safer it will be for me. 
She evidently knows all about Lawyer Brandon's cab 
drive last night. Wants him arrested, does she? 
{laughs.) 

Mrs. B. (enters) Well, have you succeeded? 

Plagan. Yes, and it was a precious hard job, I can 
tell you. Quick, where's the money? 

(Enter Maxxeks.) 

Mrs. B. Here it is, in Bank of England notes — £200. 

Flagan. (taking them) Here are the diamonds. 

Mrs. B. Safe — safe! At last — at last! (puts dia- 
monds on table l.) 

Flagan. (sits r., counting notes.) Won't want a re- 
ceipt, I suppose? 

(Manners enters. Puts gloves and cane on table at 

back c.) 

Man. No, but you will. 

(Mrs. B. going to him.) 

Flagan. What do you mean, sir? (turn and chair.) 

Man. Exactly what I say. Give me those notes. 

Flagan. I shall do notning of the sort. 

Man. Oh, yes, you will. 

Flagan. (going) Good day. 

Man. Elxcuse me — one moment. 

Flagan. If you don't let me pass, I shall call a police- 
man. 

Man. (about to ring bell) Shall I send the servant 
for one? 

Flagan. No, no! 

Man. I thought not. Come, give me those notes. 

Flagan. Not me! 

Man. Now, listen to me, Mr. Percy Fitzroy. You 
know perfectly well you didn't come. by those diamonds 
honestly — (bus.) — and I've a shrewd suspicion that you 
wouldn't care to have the matter investigated. 

Flagan. What do you mean to insinuate? 

Man. Come, come— (going to window at back, r.)— 
4 
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now, don't adopt that tone to me. (bus. Pulls up 
blind) Ah, here is a policeman — shall I call him in? 

Flag AN. No — no! 

Man. Very well then — if you give up those notes and 
you are out of this house in less than half a minute — 
{takes out watch) — the officer will pass by. If not he 
shall enter this room. Come now, which is it to be? 

Flag AN. {gives notes to Mrs. B., who puts them on 
table, L.) You know too much. 

Man. Pardon me. I know very little. Now, if you 
don't mind, I'll see you safely off the premises, {opens 
street door.) 

Flagan. Guv'nor, let the policeman pass. 

Man. {laughs) Don't be alarmed, there was no po- 
liceman there. 

Flagan. This is hard. I've been at the gam? some 
time, and you're the first chap as ever took a rise out of 
me. Good evening. 

{Bus. and exit.) 

Man. So much for Mr. Percy Fitzroy. {laughs — 
coming l.) 

Mrs. B. O, Jack, dear, I felt in my heart th^ man 
was a thief. 

Man. And you were going to give him £200 

Mrs. B. I couldn't help it, indeed I couldn't! Oh, 
Jack, if you only knew all. 

(Brandon takes diamonds from table.) 

Man. My dear Mildred, I know quite sufficient. 

« 

(Brandon takes notes.) 

I found this letter in Captain Midhurst's quarters this 
morning signed by Mr. Percy Fitzroy. 

Mrs. B. I didn't know I'd lost it — how careless of 
me! 

Man. I took the liberty of reading it; somehow or 
other it didn't seem genuine, so I went over to, " 10 East 
Street, Camberwell," and found it was a little public 
house with a very shady reputation. 

Mrs. B. You good, dear old Jack, {kissing him.) 

Man. {looking off) Colonel Sterndale, by Jupiter! 
He mustn't see me here, {exit l. u. e.) 

Mrs. B. The diamonds! {bus.) Gone! I placed 
them on that table. 
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(Enter Col. S.) 

Col. S. Mrs. Brandon! 

Mrs. B. Gone! Gone! (screams and falls fainting 
into CoL. Stebndale's arms.) 

(Knock and Ring.) 

CoL. S. Good heavens! What am I to do with the 
woman? I mustn't be seen with her in this compromis- 
ing position., (knock) Wake up! (knock.) 

(Bella appears and opens ,door. Mrs. S. and Mrs. M. 

enter together.) 

Mrs. S. Thank you! 

CoL. S. Mrs. Sterndale! (drops Mrs. B. on couch and 
enters small room.) 

Mrs. M. Send your mistress .to me at once. 

Bella. Yes, mum. (exit.) 

Mrs. S. They're here, my dear — we'll hide — we'll 
watch — we'll wait. They're in the house, I'm sure. 

(Ladies stand in one window and draw large curtains — 
Mrs. S., r.; Mrs. M., l. Brand, puts head out of 
stand. ) 

Capt. M. (enters, clothes dirty and torn, and puts 
his hat on dress basket without seeing Brand.) What 
in the name of goodness am I to do? I can't go back to 
the barracks like this. (Music. Sits r.) I got into 
the garden somehow, and this is the result; getting over 
the first wall I cut my hands to pieces with the broken 
glass upon it, and tumbled into a cucumber frame on 
the other side. At last there was only one more garden 
between me and the street — I entered it and rushed 
across the flower beds, when a bulldog flew at me, and 
a' lively time I've had of it. (on rising, turns arm chair 
face to window) A policeman attracted by the noise 
next appeared upon the scene, so I made for the house 
again. Luckily, the bulldog prevented the officer from 
following me, or I should have been on the way to the 
station by this time. I must get home, somehow and 
out of these rags. (6ms., goes l.) 

(Mrs. B. coming round.) 

Mrs. Brandon! (knock.) 
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Mary, (enters) Ah, the thief! the thief! 

Col. S. (enters) Thief! {hus.) Midhurst! ! 
(crosses r.) 

Capt. M. The Colonel! 

Mary, (up stage r.) Yes, sir, the man who stole the 
cab, 

(Enter Bella.) 

Col. S. Eh? 

Capt. M. What do you mean? 

Col. S. We must get out of this house at once, (go- 
ing with Mid.) 

Mary, (rushing between them and the door) No, 
you shall not pass. 

(Bella enters — opens door — enter Arlington.) 

(Mid. going to window — Mrs. S. and Mrs. M. appear; 

* bus,) 

Capt. M. My wife! (sits) 

(Enter Arlington.) 

Col. S. Rebecca! (sits^ knocking basket over.) 

(Brand. rises in dress stand with Mid's. hat on his head.) 

Mrs. B. My husband! (falls in the arms of Manners 
as he enters.) 

Mary, (screams) Jack! (Manners, holding Mrs. 
B. tip, salutes Col.) 

(Arlington enters just in time to catch Mary as she 

falls.) 

\ 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT III. 

DBUIC AND PIPE BAND TO OPEN ACT. 

Same Scene as Act I. — Water bottle on desk. Bell on 
table. The next morning. Boxes^ trunkSy dress bas- 
kets, etc., discovered up stage r.) 

Man. (discovered strapping large dress basket) 
Lively occupation for a soldier, this — confounded nui- 
sance a lady's baggage is. It's a rule with women when 
they tratel to take enough things with them to stock 
a milliner's shop, and Mrs. Midhurst's certainly no ex- 
ception to it. 

CoL. 8. (outside) Will you mind your own business, 
sir! 

Man. There's the Colonel. Lively temper he's in to- 
day. 

Capt. M. (outside) Send the Sergeant-Ma jor on at 
once — at once, sir. 

Man. There's Captain Midhurst. High old time he's 
having of it. There! (bus.) Thank goodness, that's 
the last! 

Mbs. M. (enters r.) Manners, I am going away. 

Man. (looking at trunks and smiling) Yes, madam. 
I've strapped the trunks. 

Mrs. M. Thanks. You'll find some more in the next 
room, (crossing to table r. and sits.) 

(Man. bus.) 

(Enter Captain M., l. Man. salutes and exits B. u. e.) 

Capt. M. (going to wife) Kitty! 

(MRS. M. bus., flounces out of the room and exits r. u. e.) 

(collapses on big trunk at back) And this is the re- 
sult of my visit to Vere Street last night. How can I 
account for my presence in that house to my wife? I 
hate excuses, but I'd give something to invent one now, 
a good, straight-forward lie that bears the truth on the 
face of it. Ugh! my leg! That confounded bulldog bit 
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me last night. A nice bother I've got myself into. It's 
all through that ferret, Mrs. Sterndale — deuce take the 
woman! 

(Enter Mrs. S., l. u. e.) 

Talk of the — etc. 

Mrs. S. Good morning, Captain Midhurst. (sits on 
chair at end of sofa l.) 

Capt. M. Madam — (hows — aside) I shall be rude to 
her if she's not careful; I feel it coming on. 

(Enter Arlington c.) 

Mrs. S. What is the matter, sir? Are you ill? 
(limp walk) You look very limp this morning. 

Capt. M. Limp, madam? (6ms. Crosses to b. c.) 

Mrs. S. Um — quite a family meeting at Vere Street 
last night, wasn't it? 

Capt. M. Madam, I must beg of you not to refer to 
that subject again. 

Mrs. S. Is it so embarrassing as that? 

Capt. M. (aside) I can't stand this, (alpud, goes 
to Mrs. S.) Mrs. Sterndale 

Mrs. S. Well, sir? 

Arlin. Oh, I beg your pardon, (going.) 

Capt. M. Don't go, Arlington. 

Mrs. S. You've arrived just in time, (crosses b.) 

Arlin. Indeed, Mrs. Sterndale! (comes l.) 

Mrs. S. I fear Captain Midhurst was on the point 
of losing his temper. 

Capt. M. (aside) Charming woman, isn't she? 

(Arlington 6ms.) 

Mrs. S. (going to door r.) If you'll excuse me, I'll 
go to Mrs. Midhurst's room, she is expecting me. 

Arlin. Delightful day, isn't it? 

Mrs. S. How can you possibly make such a remark 
as that? Look at the sky, sir, it's the colour of ink. 

(Mid. groans. Mrs. S. at door, exits b. u. e.) 

Arlin. (sits sofa. Laughs, looking at "boxes) I say, 
old fellow, wife going away? 

Capt. M. Isn't it obvious — doesn't it look like it? 

Ablin. What did Mrs. Midhurst say when you re- 
turned home last night? 

Capt. M. What's it got to do with you? 

Arlin. Oh, nothing! 
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Capt. M. That's exactly what she said — nothing. She 
locked herself in her room and refused to see me. 

Ablin. Did she, by Jove! 

Capt. M. I received a note from her this morning in- 
forming me of her intention to leave my quarters to- 
day. 

Arlin. No! but you won't let her go, will you? 

Capt. M. How the devil can I stop her? 

Arlin. Forbid her to leave your robf and all that sort 
of thing, don't you know. 

Capt. M. Oh, bah! you're not a married man. 

Arlin. No, I'm glad to say I'm not! 

Capt. M. You don't understand, (savage.) 

Ablin. I don't want to, old fellow, (laughs.) 

Capi. M. Don't laugh in that idiotic manner — ifs 
most annoying, sir. 

(Bugle.) 

Ablin. I say, Mrs. Sterndale was quite right — ^you 
are a bit limp this morning. Ta-ta! 

Capt. M. Shut up! (exit c. and off l.) 

Ablin. (on couch l.) Poor old Midhurst! Jolly 
shame to laugh at him, though. He's having a pretty 
warm time of it with his wife, evidently, 'i^here's the 
Colonel — deuce of a temper he's in this morning. Got 
the gout again, to say nothing of a violent attack of Mrs. 
Sterndale. Wonder which he likes best? Gout, I should 
say. It's possible to get rid of that, but Mrs. Stern- 
dale's chronic. Then there's poor old Brandon 

Bband. (outside) Midhurst! Midhurst! Midhurst! 
(enters.) 

Ablin. Ah, Brandon, how d'ye do? (Bband. groans. 
L.) Come, come, old fellow — what have I done now? 

Bband. Go away, sir — go away! (bus.) Your face 
reminds me of a very ugly subject. It's that hansom. 
(sits.) 

Ablin. (l.) Eh, oh — ah — yes. By the way, we've 
had a visitor at the barracks this morning — Inspector 
Hunter — making enquiries about that affair. 

Bband. What! Then I'm lost! 

Ablin. Lost be hanged! They haven't found you yet. 

Bband. Hunter's a deuced smart man. 

Ablin. So I thought when I saw him here in Mid- 
hurst's quarters just now. 

Bband. What did he want? 

Ablin. Don't you know?-— Mary Kingston imagines 
Midhurst's the man who drove her father's cab. 

Bband. Well— well— well ! 
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AnLiN. It appears she's been to Scotland Yard, and 
Hunter's visit here is the result of her interview with 
that gentleman. 

Bband. Well! — go on — go on! 

Ablin. Of course, Midhurst was able to give a full 
account of his movements on the night m question. The 
Inspector saw at once that the girl was mistaken 

Brand. Yes, — well, and — and — and ? 

Ablin. That's all. 

Brand. Thank goodness! 

Arlin. But, I say, what were you doing at Vere 
Street last night? Eh? (laughs.) 

Brand, (rises — crosses to Arlington) Business, sir. 

Arlin. Good old business! (laughs,) 

Brand. What do you mean, sir? 

Arlin. Oh, nothing, nothing. 

Brand. What were you doing there, sir? 

Arlin. Business, sir. (laughs) I say, what time did 
you get home? 

Bband. Home? I didn't go home — I'm never going 
home any more. 

Arlin. (sings) "He's never going home any more, 
dear boys — He's never 

Brand, ("bus,) Don't sing, my head won't stand it. 

Arlin. I say, how's your wife? 

Brand. Don't mention her name to me. 

Arlin. Oh, I beg your pardon. — ^Where did you sleep 
last night — at the club? 

Brand. No. 

Ablin. Oh! 

Bband. When I left that house I jumped into a cab 
and drove to my office. 

Arlin. Your office — at that hour of the night? / 

Brand. Yes — I paced the room for hours, turning 
over in my mind the events that had just taken place. 
But the more I thought, the more mysterious it all ap- 
peared to me. At last I fell asleep, and in that sleep — 
if sleep it could be called — I was haunted by fiends of 
every description. I was driving that cab through Lon- 
don over again with an accumulation of horrors that 
nightmare alone can command. The horse had the 
diamond necklace round his neck and was calmly eating 
the bank notes. My wife and the soldier were sitting 
on the animal's back, kissing each other, and the burglar 
Flagan was sitting on my head. With a gigantic effort 
I got away from the fellow, forced my umbrella down 
his throat, opened it and fled. I was the associate of 
every rogue aiid scoundrel, at the beck and call of every 
thief in London. The police were hunting for me high 
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and low, dogging my footsteps at every turn. In the 
agony of my despair I resolved to put an end to myself. 
I rushed from my hiding place into the street and made 
for Waterloo Bridge, with thousands of policemen at my 
heels. My only fear was that I should be caught be- 
fore I could get to the river. At last the bridge was 
in sight. I reached it, rushed on to it, and mounted the 
parapet. Then with a wild, maniacal yell and one last 
look at the Houses of Parliament, where peace and tran- 
quility reign supreme, I hurled myself into the waters 
below, and then 

Arlin. Well? 

Brand. I woke. The sun was sitting in my arm 
chair; I was shining in at the window, and the — No, no, 
noi {goes up — sits chair at davenport.) 

Mrs. S. ioft door r.) Come along, my dear! 

Arlin. I say, old chap, what did you have for sup- 
per? 

Brand. Mrs. Sterndale. 

Arlin. {rises — crosses to l. door) I'm off. Ta-ta, 
old fellow — see you again, (exit l.) 

Brand, {taking hat — crosses to door l.) I can*t meet 
that old woman now 

(Mrs. M. and Mrs. S. enter together.) 

Mrs. S. Ah, Mr. Brandon, this is fortunate. 

BRANa rm in for it! 

Mrs. S. We were just starting for your office, (sits 
B., Mrs. M. sits l.) 

Brand. Oh, lor! (bus.; all three sit down — Brand. 
in revolving chair,) 

Mrs. S. {chair l. of r. table) Exactly — law. 

Mrs. M. {chair r. of l. table) We wish you to prac- 
tise it on our behalf. 

Mrs. S. To pave the way to the Divorce Court for 
us — to rid us of the men in whom we've trusted 

Mrs. M. By whom we've been betrayed! 

Mbls. S. Is a divorce case very expensive, Mr. Bran- 
don? 

Brand. Oh, lor! 

Mrs. S. We'll do the thing properly — at the same 
time, we don't want to spend too much money over it. 

Mrs. M. Of course, we shall pay ready money. 

Mrs. S. Naturally, to get discount. 

Brand. Discount in a divorce case? 

Mrs. S. Now let me see, my dear — how shall we 
dress? What colour would you suggest, Mr. Brandon? 

Brand. Blue. 
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Ladies. Blue? 

Bband. I mean green — green. 

Ladies. Green! 

Mrs. S. I have It — a nice, sad, dreamy Liberty gray. 

Mrs. M. Yes, it will be so very appropriate — Liberty 
gray. 

Mrs. S. But we can't both wear Liberty gray. 

Mrs. M. Then what am / to wear? 

Mrs. S. If you take my advice, you'll go in black. 

Mrs. M. Black? 

Mrs. S. So very becoming — isn't it, Mr. Brandon? 

Brand. Yoh. 

Mrs. S. And it won't clash with me! 

Mrs. M. Very well — I'll go in black. 

Mrs. B. Well, now that we've settled the most im- 
portant point, perhaps you'll kindly fix a day for the 
trial. {ritivH — crosses up to Brand., c.) 

Brand. Fix a day for the trial, madam?. 

Mhci. S. What day shall we say? Would Wednesday 
wcf»k milt you, my dear? 

Brand. Wednesday week? 

Mhh. S. No, Wednesday week will be too early — our 
frocU« wouldn't be ready; we'd oetter say Wednesday 
fortnlKht. {crosses down to chair again.) 

Brand. Wednesday fortnight! Ah — ah! This is sim- 
ply (lollKhtful. Actions at Law settled in a few minutes 
•— Plvorco while you wait sort of thing. 

Mrm. H. Now, what about our evidence? In the first 
p1ii(M\ what was my husband doing at that house in Ken- 
HlnKton last night? (bus.) 

i)RAND. I don't know. 

Mrh. M. And why did mine go there unknown to me? 

{Bus. of Brand turning from one to the other.) 

Brand. I don't know. 

Mrh. S. By the way, Mr. Brandon, why were you 
there? 

Brand. I was there — in fact, we were all there — I 
was there — in the interest of one of my clients, madam. 

Mrs. M. How very convenient! 

Brand. Most inconvenient, I assure you. 

Mrs. S. The position we saw you in — yes. 

Brand. I shall hurt that lady, I know I sl^all! {hus.) 

Mrs. S. (producing photo.) Do you recognise this 
portrait, sir? 

Brand, (rises; comes down, takes photo, looks at 
back and returns it) No. 
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Mbs. S. Mary Kingston. I found her in my hus- 
band's pocket this morning. 

Brand. Found Mary Kingston in your husband's 
pocket! 

Mbs. S. Of course, Mr. Brandon, you will use it as 
evidence against the monster. 

Bband. Certainly not, madam. The monster — I beg 
paraon — Colonel Sterndale is one of our oldest clients. 

Mbs. S. What has age got to do with the matter? 

Brand. Nothing — no, no, everything, (coming down 
c.) Take my advice, Mrs. Sterndale, and doji't try to 
get rid of your husband. Remember, you may not be 
able to get another one. 

Mbs. S. What, sir! 

Bband. You know there are more wives than hus- 
bands in this world — (both ladies start) — no, no — Ex- 
cuse me, ladies, I must go — most important appointment, 
80 important that I'd almost forgotten it — was so late, 
I mean. Come, come, now — think the matter calmly 
over. Why waste your money in going to law when 
you'll both probably get rid of your husbands without it. 

Mrs S. ) f W^^* ^^ y^^ mean, sir? (both rise.) 

Bband. They're going abroad — Egypt — ^active service 
— bound to be killed. 

C: M.) f Killed? (I>oth sit.) 

Brand, (goes to door l. then c.) My wife — good 
night — good morning! (exit l.) 

(Ladies "bus.; enter Mrs. Brandon.) 

Mrs. S. Mrs. Brandon — why, what is the matter? 

Mrs. B. I — I — I'm a miserable, wretcned woman! 
(sobs.) 

Mrs. M. And I am the same, (sohs, bus.) 

Mrs. S. And so am I! (bus.) — but I'm not going to 
cry about it. (sobs.) 

(Manners enters with brandy and soda water bottles 
on salver. Bus. and exit. Puft bus. of 3 ladies. ) 

Mrs. S. (rises) Oh — I haven't patience with such 
weakness, (bus. with puft) Remember, we are no 
longer school girls — at any rate, I am not one. What 
has your husband been doing? (goes to Mrs. B.) 
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Mb8. B. Nothing. 

Mbs. S. Nothing? 

Mbs. B. Nothing! 

Mbs. M. Then why are you so miserable? (rises.) 

Mbs. B. (riaea, cornea down c.) He hasn't been 
home all night. 

Mbs. S. Then I should say he has been doing some- 
thing, {all come down.) 

Mrs. B. If he would only listen to me Td confess 
everything and ask his forgiveness. 

Mbs. S. Forgiveness — ^what have you been up to? 

Mbs. B. Nothing, (goes b.) 

Mbs. S. Of course, if you've deceived your husband 
you deserve to suffer, (going up stage to l.) Come ' 
along, my dear. 

Mbs. M. (going) Good bye, Mrs. Brandon, (half 
sebHng — going l.) 

Mbs. B. Good bye. 

Mbs. M. We are leaving town to-day for Brighton. 
(half a aoh.) 

Mbs. 8. 'There to remain until the law shall set us 
free — and then 

Mrs. M. And then (hua. with scent bottle.) 

Mrs. S. And then (hua. with acent bottle.) 

(Exeunt.) 

(Bbandox enters o.) 

Uw, 9, Gilbert! 

Bband. Madam, (both c.) 

Mbs. B. Forgive me. 

Bband. Forgive you — never — madam, never, never! 

Mrs. B. I implore you to listen to reason. 

Bbamo. (sinking in chair) Reason — I have none, 
madam — my reason's gone, (aits at back.) 

Mbs. B. I have deceived you, I own. 

Brand, (aita and writes) She owns it — I'll put that 
()own. (takes notes) "Admits having deceived me — 
Wednesday, June 4th, at — (looks at watch) — at half 
past ten." 

Mrs. B. And all this is through my little weakness. 

Bband. (bus. — rise, comes l.) She calls it her little 
weakness. 

Mrs. B. I'll never deceive you again, I promise you, 
dearest. What can I say or do to gain your forgive- 
ness? 

Brand, (crosses r. to l.) Nothing, madam, nothing 
— yet, stay — show me the diamonds I gave you on our 
wedding day. 
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llBS. B. 
BVAND. 

Mrs. B. 
Brand. 

I, you 
Mrs. B. 
Brand. 
Mrs. B. 
Brand. 
Mrs. B. 
Brand. 
Mrs. B. 

heard. 
.Brand. 
rhen the 
Mrs. B. 
•? 

Brand. 
Mrs. B. 
Brand. 



I cannot. 
Cannot — ^why not? 

Because I — I — — 

Because they are no longer in your posses- 
see, I know the truth. 

They were stolen from me. 
Not stolen, hut taken hy their rlgl^tful owner. 

You have th^m safe? 
Yes. 

Thank goodness! (croaaea to r.) 
Now, madam, this interview must end. (l. c.) 

iatoi^ hiin) Not yet. I claim the right to 
I must — I will, defend myself! 
You will have the opportunity of doing so 
time arrives. 

When the time arrives — ^what do you mean, 

WheQ our case appears before the court 
Court — what court? 
The Divorce Court. 

(Mrs. 6. laughs,) 



How dare you laugh in that manner? 

Mas. B. {laughs again) Excuse me. 

Brand. Are you my wife 

Mrs. B, I don't know. 

Brand. Or some fiend sent to haunt me? 

Mas. B. (laughs again) Did 'ems send *ems a ickle 
fiend to haunt 'ems! 

Brand. Madam — I — I — I ("bus. and exit.) 

Mrs. B. The Divorce Court! {laughs) So you're 
jealous of me, are you, darling? (aits on chair l. of 
table R.) 

{Enter Mart Kingston l. door.) 



Mrs. 6. Good morning. 



Mary. Madam, I- 



{comes down c.) 



Mits. B. My dear girl, what's the matter? 

Mary. I received a note from Mrs. Midhurst asking 
me to call here this morning. 

Mrs. B. I don't think she's at home. Why do you 
look at me in that strange manner? 

Mary, {crying) Because you've rohbed pie <^ the 
man I love. 

Mrs. B. This is delightful, {n the first place, I don't 
think I know him. 
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Mabt. You met him at our house last night. 

Mrs. B. Met him — your house — last night? Oh! 
(aside) — Mr. Percy Fitzroy, the burglar. 

Mart. Can you — dare you deny it? 

Mrs. B. Certainly not. But you don't mean to say 
you love that man? 

Maby. Ng. I did — I hate him now! 

Mrs. B. That's right, my dear, the fellow's nothing 
more or less than a thief. 

Mary. Thief? 

Mrs. B. Thief — burglar — everything's that bad. Why, 
the very name he passed under doesn't belong to him. 

Mary. It's raise! 

Mrs. B. Exactly — false — assumed. It's my duty to 
warn you against him. 

Mary. Then you don't love him? 

Mbs. B. Love him? (laughs) Good gracious, no! 
If you're waiting to see Mrs. Midhurst — (rises — goes up 
to door R.) 

Mary. Yes. 

Mrs. B. Then come with me to her room, (exit b. 
door. ) 

Mary, (going) I'll never see or listen to Jack 
again! 

Man. (enters l. d.) What — Mary! 

Mary. Don't speak to me, sir — yet stay! — ^Wlll you 
answer me truthfully, if you can, one question? 

Jack. Why of course I will. (l. at hack,) 

Mary. Is the name I know you under your own? 

Man. Look here, Mary, let me explain. You see. 



I- 



Mary. Answer me, sir. 

Man. (bus.) No, it isn't. 

Mary, (aside) Then it is true. You — you — ^you 
thief — ^burglar — everything that's bad! (exit b. door.) 

Man. (crosses to door b. as if to follow Maby) Thief 
— burglar — everything that's bad! 

(Midhurst enters l. door,) 

Capt. M. Where's Mrs. Midhurst? (crosses down n. 
corner.) 

Man. Out, sir. (going.) 

Capt. M. Who are those men waiting outside? 

Man. Thieves — burglars — everything that's — (check- 
ing himself)— Porter*s waiting for Mrs. Midhurst's 
trunks, sir. 

Capt. M. Send them away at once — I refuse to let 
them go. 
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Man. The men, sir? 
Capt. M. No, the trunks. 
Man. Yes, sir. {exit door r.) 

(Capt. M. pours out brandy. Enter Brand., l. u. e., 
goes to piano, sits on music stool — bus.) 

Capt. M. Ah, Brandon, have you seen my wife? 

Brand. Yes, everybody's wives. 

Capt. M. Look at those trunks, (points to trunks,) 

Brand. Yes, old fellow, she's leaving you. You've the 
Divorce Court looming in the distance. 

Capt. M. She hasn't got a case, (r.) 

Brand. Then she'll employ half a dozen smart de- 
tectives, (l.) 

(Sterndale enters c. from l.) 

Col. S. Ah, Brandon, there you are. 

Brand, (l., bus.) I apologise — I was mistaken. You 
were not the man I was looking for last night. 

Col. S. (c.) Never mind that, sir. Where is Mrs. 
Sterndale? When I returned home this morning she'd 
gone, taking her trunks and baggage with her. What 
is the meaning of it, I wonder? 

Brand. Divorce, (l.) 

Col. S. Divorce? (c. Astonished. Midhurst ft.) 

Brand. Yes, we're all three in for it. (all collapse.) 

CoL. S. (c.) It's preposterous, ridiculous! Divorce 
-7-simply because I assisted a little lady in trouble. 

Brand. Moral — don't assist little ladies in trouble; 
it's very nice but very dangerous. 

CoL. S. Will you mind your own business, sir? 
(crossing legs.) 

Brand. Don't lose your temper. Colonel, (crossing 
legs.) 

Capt. M. He's quite right; it is dangerous, (crossing 
legs.) 

CoL. S. Confound it, sir, will you be quiet! (bus.) 
A pretty figure she'll cut in the Divorce Court. 

Brand. My wife? 

Col. S. No, sir, Mrs. Sterndale. 

Capt. M. (reflecting) A nice fix she's got me into. 

Col. S. My wife? (to Mid.) 

Capt. M. Bother your wife! (annoyed.) 

Brand. Bother whose wife? (sharply.) 

Col. S. (loud voice) Bother both your wives! 
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{Enter Ablington; hus, with Mid., then Stebn., then 

Brand. Chorus,) 

Arlin. (r.) Oh, you're a lively lot. (takes up 
paper. To Mib.) Til wake 'em up. "Apartments to 
let— drawins-room floor. Address Milliner, Box K." 
Might suit you, Midhurst. (to Brand.) Here's a proper 
cab accident-^** Fttri<m8 dHving — cabman locked up for 
plying for hire without a license/' 

Brand. Oh, lor! 

Arun. (to CooboifSL, laughs) I say, here's a lark. 
"Military divorce ease. Officer found out — terrible 
scene in court-*-€i>lonel in tears/' 

Cot. 8. Daidn! 

{Bus, turning backs for Col., Mid. and Brand.) 

Arlin. (rises) Well, now that we're all so jolly, 
with your permission^ Colonel, I'll sing you a eomic 
song. (Hngs,) 

"Stop the cab, etc." 

All 3. Whoa! (rise) whoa! whoa! (&TmN, shouts,) 

Arlin. I thought you'd like It, sir. 

Col. 9. He thought I'd like it! (hus,) 

Arlin. (sings) " Soibebody hold the horse's head — " 
(exits singing.) 

Col. S. Silence! If you don't stop, I'll put you under 
arrest 

Brand, (end of couch) Thank goodness that piping 
bulldog—bullfinch has gone. Now to collect my thoughts. 
liCit me see— yes, that's what I'll do. I'll sit and think, 
and think, and think. 

CoL. S. You'll do nothing of the sort, sir. You have 
to look after my business. V/here's my plate — wh^t^t 
that cab? 

Brand. I don't know. 

Col. S. Then yon ought to, sir. Go about your busi- 
ness, sir — go about my business. 

Brand. Go about your own business. (quietly. 
Exit.) 

Capt. M. What on earth are we to do, sir? 

CoL. S. Nothing. If my wife chooses to go away, let 
her; lEfhe'll soon eosne back again, — stupid woman! 

Capt. M. What, sir! 

Col. S. How dare you say "What, sir," to me, sfr? 
How dare you contradict me? — a little fellow like you. 
Is that what they taught you at Sandhurst? What atre 
you laughing at, sir? How dare you laugh at me? — I'll 
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see you in the Orderly Room in the morning. What the 
4evil did you say, sir?-rl*ll write to your mother! But, 
after all, why quarrel? Mary Kingston's devilish nice 
little girl. 

Capt. M. Yes, she's a neat little 

Col. S. Sweet little 



Capt. M. Dear little 

CoL. S. Darling! 

Both. Yes — a neat little — sweet little-^dear Uttl^ 
darling! (laugh.) 

Capt. M. Colonel — you're a gay old dog, 

CoL. S. I'm not a gay old dog, you lively young spark 
you. Now, I'll wager you've had many a good spree 
in your time. 

Capt. M. No, Colonel, no! 

Col. S. Oh! you have — I know you have. Why, you 
told me so the other night, you young scamp.-^I know 
you have^ — I know / have! Now, I'll tell you a story 
about a spree I had a little while ago — ^it's a lovely 
story! It will make you laugh as you've never laughed 
before, {both laugh — turn towards ladies, who enter,) 

(Mrs. M. and Mrs. S. come down together — bus. Mid. 
and Stern., seeing them — bus. — picture. Col. S. 
groans and goes l.) 

Mrs. S. Cl. c.) Oh, you wicked old moQSter! 

Mrs. M. (r. c.) Cruel, deceitful man! 

Capt. M. (r.) Kitty! 

Mrs. M. I am no longer your Kitty, sir. ( at table 
B., followed by Mid. Mid. sits.) 

Col. S. (l.) Madam, I command you to return home 
at once. 

Mrs. S. Sit down, sir. (Stern, sits down sofa l.) 

Capt. M. Think of the consequences of the steps you 
are taking. 

Mrs. M. I have thought of them, sir. (up stage a.) 

CoL. S. If you leave my house you shall never come 
back to it. 

Mrs. S. I never wish to enter your door again, sir. 

CoL. S. Perhaps you are not awiM^ jtiiat the little 
lady I called on last night was in trouble? 

Mas. S. A very lame excuse, sir. 

Col. S. Nothing of the sort, madam. 

Mrs. S. Please don't lose your temper, sk*. 

Col. "S. Then don't interrupt me. (rises.) 

Mrs. S. Sit down! 

Col. S. (rises) No, madam, no! Her father, the 
5 
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cabman in custody, is supposed by the police to be con- 
nected with the burglary at our — I should say — my 
house. 

Mrs. S. You seem to know all about her. 

Col. S. I took the trouble to find it out, madam. 

Mrs. S. Well? 

CoL. S. Well — er — I called to see her — that's all. 

Mrs. S. Oh, that's all, is it? (laughs) And you 
think ril believe a story like that? (sits at davenport,) 

CoL. S. Whether you believe it or not, it is perfectly 
true — I swear it. (sits on couch.) 

Mrs. M. (comes down r. to Mid.) And of course, sir, 
the same charitable motives prompted your visit? 

Capt. M. Of course. Her father — cabman— custody. 
Supposed — police — connected — burglary — Colonel Stern- 
dale's, (sits) 

Mrs. M. I don't believe you, sir. (up stage, excitedly 
— sits chair r.) 

Mrs. S. (producing photo — rises, goes up l. to Cozr 
ONEL) You seem to have been on very intimate terms 
with her, sir. 
• CoL. S. Rebecca! 

Mrs. S. Young ladies don't usually give their photo- 
graphs to strangers. 

CoL. S. The devil! 

Mrs. S. Come, my dear, (going with Mrs. M., b.) 

Capt. M. Kitty, my darling! 

CoL. S. Rebecca, my love! 

(Bugle.) 

(Mid. and Stern, go after them, then exeunt c.) 

(Exeunt Mrs. M. and Mrs. S. r., bus. of shutting door 
after them. Brandon enters, followed hy Hobson.) 

Brand. I tell you, Hobson, I can't go to the office 
to-day. (hy couch.) 

Hob. Most important letters and telegrams, waiting 
for you, sir. 

Brand. Tell them all to call again, (rises, crosses 
couch, sits L.) 

Hob. (aside) I was right — something has gone 
wrong with him. (aloud) Remember, sir, you are 
wanted at Bow Street, to-day. 

Brand. Bow Street — wanted! (crosses hack to b. 
tahle.) 

Hob. Yes, sir — to defend the cabman— rKingston, sir! 
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Brand. Oh, lor! I had forgotten all about him. 

Hob. Of course, sir, you've seen Inspector Hunter? 
He waited some time for you at the office, and then 
drove here in a cab, sir. 

Bbano. Cab! (starts up — Hobson retreats to door) 
Don't you dare mention that word " cab " to me! 
{crosses hack to r. table again.) 

Hob. Then, sir, you've not heard the news? 

Brand. What news? 

Hob. Colonel Sterndale's property has been recov- 
ered. 

Brand. Recovered ! 

Hob. Yes, sir. It was found in a house at Camber- 
well — police made raid early this morning. 

Brand. Anyone arrested? 

Hob. No, sir, the tenant of the place — a man named 
Fiagan 

Brand. Fiagan! 

Hob. Succeeded in making his escape. 

Brand. Thank goodness! 

Hob. What, sir? 

Brand. Thank goodness the property has been found. 
Hobson, go back to the office at once — get my papers, 
and meet me at Bow Street in half an hour. 

HoB. Yes, sir. {exit l. u. e.) 

Brand. If Fiagan gets out of the country, I am safe. 
That's one weight ofC my mind, at any rate. Now, what 
about my wife? 

{Enter Mrs. B., crosses down l.) 

Mrs. B. Well, Gilbert, how is our Divorce case get- 
ting on? 

{Bus. Brand.) 

So Colonel Sterndale is to be the co-respondent? 

Brand. You're wrong, madam. 

Mrs. B. Now that's very kind of you — so thoughtful! 
He wouldn't look very romantic in court. I hope it will 
be a nice, handsome young fellow. You'll arrange that 
for me, won't you, dear? 

Brand. Am I awake — or is it the nightmare still? 

Mrs. B. Nightmare! {both c.) 

Brand. The real object of your visit to Vere Street 
is known to me. You went there to meet a policeman — 
yes, madam, a soldier. 

Mrs. B. Make up your mind which it is to be, dear — 
a soldier for choice. 
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Brand. Yes, madam, a soldier in Colonel Sterndale's 
regiment — Jack ! 

Mb. B. Surely I have a right to choose my own 
friends. 

Brand. The fellow is not your friend. 

Mrs. B. Excuse me, he is. There is nothing in the 
world he would not do for me, dear, good, kind, fellow 
that he is! 

Brand. You dare to say this to my face! 

Mrs. B. Certainly. I'm very fond of him, and you'll 
be charmed with him when you know him better. 

Brand. Oh, shall I! 

Mrs. B. At present he's rather under a cloud. 

Brand. He'll be under something else before very 
long, {pointing down.) 

Mrs. B. Yes, our roof. 

Brand. Our roof! 

Mrs. B. That is, if you will invite him to stay with 
us. 

Brand. Invite him to stay with us! {bus., sits chair 
R. of R. table.) 

Mrs. B. Yes, dearest. 

Man. ienters) I say, Milly! 

Brand. Milly! 

(Manners going to l. d.) 

Mrs. B. Don't go. Jack! 

Brand. Jack! 

Mrs. B. I want to introduce you to my husband. 

Man. How do you 

Brand. If you value that man's life, take him away — 
take him away, I say! 

Man. {top of couch, aside) What's the matter 
with him, Milly? 

Mrs. B. {aside — c.) Don't take any notice, he'll be 
calmer presently. Gilbert. 

Brand. Silence, madam! {taking up soda water hot- 
tie.) 

Mrs. B. What are you going to do? 

Brand. I'm going to do for that scoundrel! 

Mbs. B. Don't, dear! — for my sake, spare him! 

Man. {laughing) Yes, do, sir. 

Capt. M. {outside) I can't see him to-day — I'm busy. 

Man. Captain Midfaurst! I'm ofT! {exit.) 

Mrs. B. Jack! {exit.) 

Brand, ('going to door) Come back, you villain! 
{exit.) 
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{Enter Mary Kingston.) 

Mary. What are they going to do? If what that lady 
told me is not true, and Jack should be killed! Oh, 
stop them! Stop them, somebody — Quick — quick, before 
it is too late! Help — help — help! {fainting.) 

{Enter Mid. and Colonel.) 

Capt. M. But, ril explain the matter to you, Colonel. 

CoL. S. You're always speaking of me behind ody 
back; if you're not speaking of me, you're thinking c^ 
me — it's precisely the same thing. 

CAFr. M. Look, sir, look — Mary Kingston! {bus,) 

CoL. S. Go away, woman, go away! 

Capt. M. Miss Kingston — I beg of you — ^— 

CoL. S. She's fainted! 

Capt. M. What are we to do with her? 

CoL. S. Smother her! 

Capt. M. We can't smother her. 

CoL. S. Burn some bfown pai)er tinder her nose. 

Capt. M. I haven't got any brown paper. 

Col. S. Some water, then; we must bring hei^ round 
somehow, {bus.) What are we to do with her? 

Capt. M. I don't know. 

CoL. S. Have you got a cold key you can put down 
her back? 

Capt. M. No. 

Col. S. Where on earth can we put lier? H&ve you 
got a cool cellar handy? 

Capt. M. No. 

Col. S. What are we to do? 1 knoW — Arlington's 
quarters. 

{Enter Mrs. S., R.; Mrs. M., l.) 

C/pt. M. ) Mary — Miss Kingston! Mary! Mary — 
Col. S. ) Mar (6ws.) 

(Mrs. S. and Mrs. M. come down r. and l. of C6l. and 

Mid.) 

(Manners appears c. and salutes. 1*icture.) 

Mrs. M.) Caught at last! (Mrs. S. crosses to tahle 
Mrs. S. ) R., ring helh) 
Capt. M. Kitty! 
Col. S. Rebeccal 
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(Mrs. S. rings hell. Col. and Mid. hoth on knees, 

face round. Both rise.) 

Mary. Thief! Burglar! (All face round) Oh, Jack, 
Jack, you've broken my heart. 

MBs! s!) } i^ogetner) Jack! 

Mary. I should say. Private Manners. 

Brand, {enters, c.) Private Manners — the man 
Tm looking for. 

Col. S. {to Manners) Stop, sir! {to Brand.) What 
does this mean? 

{Enter Mrs. B.) 

Brand. It means that my wife has deceived me, and 
that is the man she met at Vere Street last night. It 
means that Tm going to thrash him within an inch of 
his life. It means 

Mrs. B. It means that you are making a fool of 
yourself. I^ merely wanted to introduce you to . my 
brother. 

Brand. Your brother? Oh, lor! {at back) My 
brother-in-law! 

Mary. The man you called a thief and burglar? 

Mrs. B. No, no, I was talking of Mr. Percy Pitzroy. 

Mary. Oh, Jack! can you forgive me? {crosses to 
Jack. ) 

Col. S. (r. c.) Certainly he'll forgive you. Take 
her to your arms — {salute) — at once, sir. {to Mrs. S.) 
Now, Rebecca, I hope you're satisfied. Mary Kingston 
came here to see her lover and — er 

Mrs. S. And there'll be no divorce case after all. 

{Music on stage.) 

Bella, {whistle outside. Enters c.) Quick! quick! 
miss, your father's waiting for you outside the bar- 
racks. 

All. Free? 

Bella. Yes, he came home half an hour ago. Findin' 
you was out, miss, he pops the horse in the 'ansom and 
me inside of it, miss, and off we starts to fetch you. 
{bus.) 

Brand. Then I've nothing more to fear. Colonel 
Sterndale, your property is safe. 
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Brand. Yes, the police found it this morning, (music 
forte.) Milly, my darling, am I forgiven? 
Capt. M. My wife! 
Col. S. Rebecca! 
Mrs. B. My husband! 
Mart. Jack! 

(band of regiment heard.) 

CURTAIN. 
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